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Mrs. Juliet. 


By Mrs. ALFRED W. Hunt. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
‘DIED BY THE VISITATION OF GOD.’ 


I? What, Ianswered? As I live, 
I never fancied such a thing 
As answer possible to give. 
What says the body when they spring 
Some monstrous torture-engine’s whole 
Strength on it? No more says the soul. 
R. BROWNING. 


EXT morning the people of the house took the white, 
trembling girl, who had not closed her eyes all night, 
down to the room where the coroner and his men were once 
more holding their tribunal, More than once on the way she 
nearly fainted, but they got her there somehow—helping her 
with their hands, but never speaking one word of kindness or 
encouragement, for the post-mortem examination had been 
made, and arsenic had been found. 

When the door opened to admit Juliet, a gentleman standing 
by it came forward, put his arm round her, and led her to a chair. 
Then he stooped and kissed her, and a voice which she seemed 
to know said, ‘ Have no fear, my child; it is all right.’ 

Even in her present half-dead condition this roused her. It 
was Mr. Bransby; and the very sight of his strong, kind face 
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imparted a feeling of security. ‘Youhere!’ she said. ‘Oh, they 
might have told me!’ 

‘I have just arrived—just this minute, or I would have come 
to you and told you myself. We must be silent now, proceed- 
ings are going to begin.’ But he kept hold of her hand, and sat 
by her, and she felt that she was no longer so cruelly alone. 

The doctors who had conducted the examination were giving 
their evidence. Juliet listened and tried to understand, and, ill 
though she was with anxiety and emotion, want of food and sleep, 
partly succeeded. They had found arsenic in the body, but not 
in sufficient quantity to cause death. That, in their opinion, was 
unmistakably due to acute inflammation. There was a murmur 
of discontent as soon as this opinion was expressed. Most of 
those present had made up their minds that the fact was widely 
different. ‘If she hadn’t had quite enough to finish her off, she 
very soon would have,’ cried a voice from the crowd; and a 
juryman, almost with the air of a wild beast disappointed of its 
prey, said, ‘But you did find arsenic in the body. I should very 
much like to know how you propose to account for that.’ 

‘We are unable to account for it,’ replied the doctors. ‘A 
solution of this. difficulty was offered at your last sitting by Miss 
Caradoc, and we commended that to your notice, and must also 
remind you that the deceased is said to have suffered from 
arsenical poisoning six weeks ago, of which traces would remain.’ 

‘Do you think that Mrs. Caradoc would in time have died of 
the arsenic that was being administered to her, if she had not 
died of inflammation?’ inquired the coroner, for the explanation 
referred to by the doctors, namely, that Mrs. Caradoc took arsenic 
for her complexion’s sake, seemed to him so absurd that he 
refused to entertain it for a moment. 

‘That we are not in a position to say, but we think it 
improbable. There was no large amount of arsenic in the body.’ 

‘Bodies ought to have no arsenic at all in them!’ cried the 
foreman of the jury. 

‘And we want to know who gave her what there was,’ said 
a man in the crowd. 

‘And where that bottle is,’ cried another. 

‘You have already been told that the deceased lady took the 
arsenic herself,’ said Mr. Bransby, rising, ‘and if you don’t 
believe it, I can prove to you that it is true. I should have been 
here sooner if I had not been spending my time in obtaining 
proof. Mrs. Cradock had a severe illness in my house a little 
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more than five weeks ago, That illness was undoubtedly caused 
‘by arsenical poisoning, and at the time, I grieve to say, I 
indulged in some highly unjust suspicions. I continued to 
indulge in these until some time after the telegram came 
announcing Mrs. Cradock’s death and summoning me here. I 
had never spoken of my suspicions to any of my family—not 
excepting my wife—if I had, I should no doubt have heard sooner 
what I heard when I did speak. When the news came—I must 
tell you that I had for some time been dreading news of the 
kind, for I suspected that Mrs. Cradock——’ 

‘Caradoc, sir,’ suggests the coroner, thinking that Mr. Branshy 
was ignorant of her real name. 

‘Cradock,’ persisted the inveterate Bransby. ‘I suspected 
that Mrs. Cradock was still suffering, more or less, from arsenical 
poisoning, and had written to warn her; so when the news of her 
death came, I exclaimed, ‘“‘ She has been poisoned!” One of my 
daughters spoke up quickly and said, “By whom, father?” I 
refused to name the person whom I suspected, but repeated that 
I was convinced that Mrs. Cradock had died of arsenic.’ 

** Don’t suspect any one, father,” said my daughter, “ for 1 
think it is very likely that my poor aunt took arsenic herself,” and 
then she told me that one day, when there was some discussion 
about the kind of books that she and her sisters read, her Aunt 
Cradock had asked to look at one of them, had been shown 
Johnston’s “ Chemistry of Common Life,” and had very unexpect- 
edly become interested in one particular passage ; and when they 
‘happened to see what it was, it was the bit-about the Styrian 
peasants being in the habit of taking arsenic to improve their 
complexions. Here Mr. Bransby drew the volume in question 
from his pocket and read this passage, ‘“‘ Arsenic is consumed 
chiefly for two purposes. First, to give plumpness to the figure, 
cleanness and softness to the skin, and beauty and freshness to 
the complexion. Secondly, to improve the breathing and give 
longness of wind, so that steep and continuous heights may be 
climbed without difficulty and exhaustion of breath. Both these 
results are described as following almost invariably from the pro- 
longed use of arsenic either by man or by animals. For the 
former purpose, young peasants, both male and female, have re 
course to it, with the view of adding to their charms in the eyes 
of each other; and it is singular to see how wonderfully well they 
attain their object, for those young persons who adopt the practice 
are genetally remarkable for clear and blooming complexions, for 
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full rounded figures, and for a healthy appearance.” My daughter 
did not know that I attributed Mrs. Cradock’s illness, during her 
visit to us in Scarborough, to arsenic, or that I had any suspicion 
of any kind, or she would, she said, at once have told me this; 
nor during Mrs, Cradock’s dangerous seizure did she know any- 
thing beyond the fact that that lady was very ill. But when I 
named poison, and seemed to suspect some one, she remembered 
this affair of the book at once. I lost no time, but went from one 
chemist to another, making inquiries, until I succeeded in finding 
the man who had sold Mrs, Cradock arsenic while she was staying 
in my house. My daughters all remembered her insisting on 
going out alone more than once. He was one of the less known 
chemists, and lived in a back street. He remembered and de- 
scribed her exactly. I have brought you an account of all his 
dealings with the deceased lady in his own handwriting, and you 
will see that not only did she buy arsenic of him, but she also 
consulted him about the passage in Johnston’s book, and got him 
to tell her how much arsenic could be taken with impunity. I 
think, therefore, gentlemen, that you will now readily see for 
yoursélves that, even if this unfortunate lady had died by poison, 
her death could be attributed to no one but herself.’ 

‘If she knew exactly how much arsenic it was safe to take,’ 
said a juryman, ‘we should like to know how she happened to 
take such a large dose that it was all but enough to kill her ?’ 

‘Oh, she was rather a blundering old lady,’ replied Mr. 
Bransby ; ‘that might very easily happen.’ 

Mr. Bransby was then hurriedly put in possession of that 
portion of the evidence which bore so heavily against Juliet—her 
contradictory and improbable statement about the bottle ; but he 
refused to be impressed by it, and told them that if Mrs. Cradock 
had not died by poisoning, it was no part of the present inquiry 
to discover what had become of the bottle; all that they had to 
determine was, did Mrs. Cradock die a natural death, or did she 
not? The doctors had told them that she did. 

‘She died.a natural death,’ repeated the two doctors unani- 
mously ; ‘ we have recorded our opinion.’ 

‘ And even if she had died of poison,’ continued Mr. Bransby, 
‘we have ample evidence to prove that she was in the habit of 
buying and taking it. There is not a single word in Miss 
Cradock’s evidence that cannot be reconciled with what we know 
of her aunt’s habits.’ 

‘It’s a queer thing about that bottle, though,’ observed a 
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bystander; ‘I don’t see how the young lady is ever to get over 
that !’ 

Such was the opinion of most people, and the coroner was not 
alone in thinking that Mr. Bransby was interfering in a very 
high-handed manner, To obviate what he considered the ill 
effects of this, the coroner turned to the jury. ‘ Gentlemen of 
the jury,’ he said, ‘ you have heard the evidence—sad and shocking 
evidence it is—and it is now for you to decide on your verdict. 
If you believe that the unfortunate lady died of poison, adminis- 
tered with intent to kill, it will be your duty to return a verdict 
of “ Wilful murder.” If you are satisfied with the explanation 
given by the corpse’s niece’s uncle, you will say, “ Death by 
misadventure.” If, however, as may most reasonably be the case, 
you entertain doubts of these explanations, your verdict will be, 
‘Died under suspicious circumstances.” Should no such doubts 
enter your minds, and you are prepared to believe that the 
deceased died from wholly natural causes, your verdict will then 
be, “ Died by the visitation of God.” 

The jury retired, and after an absence of twenty minutes 
returned, and the foreman being questioned by the coroner, 
replied that the jury had unanimously agreed on the verdict that, 
the deceased had ‘died by the visitation of God under very 
suspicious circumstances.’ 

Juliet was in hysterics. Mr. Bransby and Dorothy took her 
back to her room. He gave her some restoratives, ordered 
Dorothy to put her to bed and leave her to rest, and then 
retreated, saying to himself as he went, that he had often heard 
that coroners in these remote places went far beyond their 
province, and assumed powers for which they had no warrant, and 
permitted things to be said and done that were disgraceful, but he 
had no idea that they would ever go to such lengths as he had 
witnessed that day. 

Mrs, Caradoc was buried on a misty afternoon in a solemn- 
looking churchyard overshadowed by the mountains, Sir Gregory 
Jervaulx, Mr, Freeman, Mr, Trafford, and Mr. Bransby—the 
only relative who was present—-were the mourners, Juliet was 
ill in bed, but in any case she would not have been there, It 
was a painful burying away of a human being who had never, 
unless by her dead and gone husband, been loved for herself. No 
one, perhaps, mourned her more sincerely now than young Mr. 
Campion, the artist, who saw himself for ever parted from the 
very best buyer he had ever had. The ceremony came to an end 
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and then the whole party, with a certain sense of relief at escaping 
from a scene in which none could play his part with so much 
sincerity as he could have wished, returned to the hotel. 
Mr. Trafford had taken the management of everything, and he 
proposed to read the will which had been sent down from London. 

‘She had so few relations!’ said Sir Gregory, but no one 
imagined that he regretted it. At first the will was tedious to 
read and to hear. In a somewhat wordy manner various sums of 
from one to three thousand pounds were bequeathed to about 
twenty hospitals, so that nearly every illness that flesh is heir 
to, found itself remembered. Thus were fifty thousand pounds 
disposed of. ‘These, then, are the charities that “ poor, dear 
Cradock was always so partial to,”’ thought Mr. Bransby, remem- 
bering some words of hers at Scarborough. All the rest of her 
immense fortune was left to Sir Gregory, with the single excep- 
tion of twenty pounds a year to Clements, for her life. Nothing 
was left to the Bransbys—nothing to Juliet—all was to go ‘to my 
dear husband that is to be, Gregory James Jervaulx, Bart.’ 

Sir Gregory was so bewildered by this most unlooked-for good 
fortune, that his head reeled as he sat listening. Mr. Branshy 
rose and left the room without a word, and for some time he might 
have been seen striding up and down the hotel garden, much more 
indignant at the way that Juliet had been treated than at Mrs, 
Caradoc’s shortcomings with regard to his own family. 

Juliet was lying almost prostrate with weakness in her own 
room. Nature was now avenging herself for all that she had been 
made to endure, and the poor girl was unable to raise her head 
from the pillow. 

About half an hour after the will had been read, Clements, who 
had kept entirely aloof from her since Mrs, Caradoc’s death, burst 
into her room with the exclamation— 

‘Miss Juliet, has any one been and told you how she has 
treated you and me?’ 

Clements was under the impression that community of suffer- 
ing would reunite them so strongly that she might resume 
friendly relations with Juliet, without a word of explanation or 
regret. 

‘ Have I heard what ?’ the weary girl asked. ‘ What more is 
there to hear ?’ 

* How she has gone and treated us both in her will! Me, who 
toiled and slaved for her till every bone in my body ached and 
ached again, a paltry twenty pounds, which I am not to be allowed’ 
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to will away!’ I should like to know what that is after all the 
submission and forbearance she managed to get out of me! 
Twenty pounds! And I can’t even will it away when I am done 
with it, which most every one who gets a legacy looks for having 
the power to do; and rightly, too, in my poor opinion, but-———’ 

‘Oh, do go away, Clements,’ said Juliet faintly. ‘I don’t 
want to talk to you.’ 

‘Oh, but, Miss Juliet, you mustn’t go on like that. Things ° 
has happened very badly for you in every way; but the disgrace 
of this coroner’s trial will blow over; everything gets merged over 
in time ; even r 

‘Clements, will you go?’ pleaded Juliet. ‘You might have 
stood by me. I never wish to see you again, you have been so 
unkind !’ 

‘But you must know why, miss. You know what I thought. 
Wasn't it enough to turn me against you? Iam quite ready to 
be kind to you now.’ 

“I don’t want-your kindness now. Please go!’ 

‘Well, then, I'll come in later,’ said Clements, who really had 
a good deal of affection for Juliet, and wished to set herself 
straight with her. 

‘I don’t wish to see you either now or later!’ said Juliet 
decisively. | 

‘Dear me,’ thought Clements as she indignantly left the room ; 
‘one would just think that she was the heiress of everything, and 
she’s worse than a beggar, for there’s not a penny left her, nor a 
single thing she can turn her hand to if she wants to make 
one! I'll have some talk with her another time.’ 

She never did have that talk; Juliet was much too deeply 
offended ever to see her again. 

No sooner was Clements gone than Juliet once more lapsed 
away into that dim and strangely soothing borderland between 
sleeping and waking, consciousness and unconsciousness, which is 
neither death nor life. She did not wish for either; nothing was 
anything to her now. Her power of feeling was gone, her hold 
on everything that attached her to life forcibly loosened. She was 
aware that it was so, but too listless and weary to grieve over it 
then. Only let her lie where she was, and she wanted nothing 
more. A note was brought to her. It was one which Mr. Gerard 
had written at the hotel, soon after the funeral, to say that) he 
now claimed the right to make a home for her, and was going 
straight back to the rectory te arrange for her reception with 
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his wife, and that as he hoped Juliet would be well enough 
to move on the next day but one, he would call for her in his 
carriage, at twelve, on that day, and take her to the rectory. 
‘ My wife,’ he wrote, ‘ would, I am sure, desire to add her wishes 
to mine, and send some special message, were I writing at home, 
but I am not. I am scribbling this in the hotel, having just heard 
what an iniquitous will your poor aunt has allowed herself to 
* make,’ 

Juliet’s eyes strayed over this, but for the present her mind 
neither assented to the arrangement nor objected to it. It was a 
letter that seemed to be kind, and it pleased her, and that was 
all she knew. 

Clements departed to London to pack up her possessions in 
Berkeley Square, lest, as she loudly said, Sir Gregory should take 
them too. Sir Gregory was about to go to Scotland, Half an 
hour before his departure Mr. Bransby requested to see him. 

‘IT am, so to speak, Miss Cradock’s guardian,’ said he ; ‘I have 
been expecting some communication from you in reference to 
your intentions with regard to her—but you seem to be going.’ 

‘My intentions ?’ 

‘Yes, your intentions. You must have a strong feeling 
respecting her.’ 

‘I have. I have the very strongest of strong feelings.’ 

‘Then, perhaps, as she is so ill, you will let me know what 
you intend to do?’ 

‘But I can do nothing! It is not an easy thing to set aside 
a verdict.’ 

‘I don’t understand what you mean,’ said simple-minded, 
straightforward Mr. Bransby. ‘Who wants to set it aside? What 
I mean is, that surely you who are to receive almost the whole of 
an immense fortune, of which she ought rightfully to have 
inherited a large part, intend to make some provision, large or 
small, for her.’ 

‘ I make a provision for her! I should heartily like to provide 
her with accommodation in Kendal Gaol! I regard her as the 
murderer of one of the best women who ever breathed, and am 
shocked to think she has escaped punishment and will be at: large. 
You, sir, are to blame for that! You have screened her—family 
considerations have weighed with you, and you have screened her.’ 

‘You heard the evidence; you read the statement made by 
the chemist who sold arsenic to Mrs. Cradock, and yet you dare 
to say that! Say what you like, your words have no power to 
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disturb me, but if you make this refuted charge a ground for 
pocketing Mrs. Cradock’s wealth and leaving her husband’s niece 
penniless : 

‘You are wasting words,’ interrupted Sir Gregory; ‘I am 
leaving this place directly. Ihave just paid this murderer's hotel 
bill—it is paid up to to-morrow at noon, after which she must, 
manage as best she can. She can’t expect help from a man whom 
she has injured as she has injured me. I don’t care what becomes 
of her!’ 

Mr. Bransby turned on his heel to go. 

‘Stay!’ cried Sir Gregory, ‘I will give you twenty pounds for 
her.’ 

This only made Mr. Bransby go the faster. The whole of that 
day he and Dorothy kept a careful watch over the sick girl. He 
ought to have gone back to his patients, but could not leave his 
niece, and his care was rewarded, for next day, after a long sleep, 
she was more herself. 

‘You will soon be well now, dear child,’ said Mr. Bransby, who 
felt as if he should never be able to atone for the past; ‘in a day 
or two you will be able to bear the journey.’ 

‘ What journey ?’ 

‘To Scarborough, of course. I am forced to go to-night, but 
Dorothy shall bring you, and we will find her a good place near us. 
You would like that. Henceforth you shall be to me as one of 
my own children. You know that I have only a poor home to 
offer you, but it is a very happy one, and I shall be glad to have 
you in it, and so will your aunt.’ 

Juliet felt his kindness, but firmly declined. ‘I shall be for 
ever grateful,’ she said, ‘but I will not be a burden to you. 
Besides, it is an old promise that I should go to the Gerards if 
ever I wanted a home. They have no daughter: I ought to go 
there.’ 

He looked hurt, but she said, ‘Uncle, I couldn’t be happy. 
It would be wicked to come to you.’ 

‘ Live between the two houses, then. Go there first, and then 
come to us for a long visit, and don’t forget that your real home 
is, and ought to be, with me and mine.’ 

She was immeasurably touched, for well she knew how hard 
he had to work to keep those who were already dependent on him. 
Then, Mrs. Caradoc being dead, and all reason for secrecy removed, 
she told him of her marriage, and of her hopes and fears. He 
shook his head. A marriage of that kind was not one he could 
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approve of, and he shared her fears: Before leaving, he irisisted 
on giving her money enough to make such small payments as 
were necessary, and supply immediate wants, 

At eleven o'clock next day all was ready for her departure, 
and she was waiting till the appointed hour came. The door into 
her bedroom was open, and her trunks could be seen packed to go 
to the rectory. There Mr. Gerard said she was to remain until 
her husband returned, and in her present weak and desolate con- 
dition, it was impossible to estimate the comfort given her by 
this knowledge. It was an arrangement which would be entirely 
to her husband’s liking. When once he knew that she had taken 
up her abode beneath Mr. Gerard’s roof, Godfrey would distress 
himself and her with no more doubt and suspicion. She would 
write to him as soon as she was there, and set his mind at rest. 

Some one knocked at the door. The time had come. She cast 
one look at the rooms in which she had suffered so much. Her 
heart leapt at the thought that she was so soon going to turn her 
back on what reminded her so painfully of it, and then she went 
to open the door for Mr. Gerard. 

It was only the landlady, a kind-hearted, weak-headed woman, 
apt to be blown about by every blast of fresh evidence, but at that 
particular time a firm believer in Juliet’s innocence, and a com- 
bative partisan. 

‘You are just going,’ she said, with a regretful glance at the 
luggage. ‘I am afraid you have had too much to bear at the 
“Lake Side” ever to wish to come back to it.’ 

‘Oh, no, Mrs. Oakes, I shall always like to see you again, if 
you care to see me,’ replied Juliet. 

‘Well, miss, I hope you will be comfortable at the rectory, ’m 
sure,’ said the landlady, and then she stood as if mentally eyeing 
Juliet’s future, and not liking the look of it. 

‘Thank you. Mr. Gerard asked me some time ago to go 
there if ever I needed a home.’ 

‘Oh, he is right enough; he never would let anyone say that 
you had done any wrong, even when things looked the very worst 
for you; and I dare say she will try to be pleasant, too.’ 

‘“'Try to be pleasant, too” ?’ repeated Juliet. 

‘Yes, I have no doubt she will; but all the same, I want you 
to understand that if she is not, and things isn’t quite what you 
looked for or hoped, that you will always be welcome to come here 
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‘But that is very kind,’ said Juliet; ‘most generous and 
kind.’ And then her heart failed her utterly, for had it come to 
needing help from a woman like this—a woman who, not so 
very long ago, had been ranged among her accusers ? 

‘Not kind at all! I hope you will come.’ 

‘ But that would mean that I was very unhappy with Mr. and 
Mrs, Gerard,’ said Juliet sadly. 

‘One never knows what one has a right to expect till the 
thing itself is there, remarked Mrs. Oakes oracularly. 

‘You know something—some reason why I shall not stay!’ 
exclaimed Juliet in alarm. ‘Tell me what it is. It is very 
important to me not to go there unless I can stay—most import- 
ant! IfI am not likely to stay, I must not go.’ 

‘Indeed, I must not,’ she thought, for if her husband heard 
that she had not been able to live with the Gerards, it would 
indeed tell against her. 

Mrs. Oakes stood looking averse to speaking out. 

‘If you have any regard for me,’ urged Juliet, ‘be so kind as 
to tell me why you think I shall not stay at the rectory.’ 

‘Did Mrs, Gerard ever ask you:to go there ?’ 

‘No, Mr. Gerard asked me. But does she not want me? What 
do you mean ?’ 

‘TI mean that though she is a good woman she is no such very 
good friend to you, Miss Caradoc, and that’s what is making me 
very angry with her. He is a kind gentleman, if you like, and 
one that insists on doing what is right, if he knows it, and that’s 
why he has insisted on having you there. And she is good, too—I 
won’t say she isn’t—but I expect if ever Mr. and Mrs. Gerard 
have had words in their lives, it has been the last day or two, and 
along of you.’ . 

‘But that is terrible! Words about me; but why? Oh, I 
don’t understand.’ 

In another moment, however, she understood only too well, 
and cried, ‘She thinks me guilty! She believes I am a murderer!’ 

‘That’s what she does,’ replied Mrs. Oakes calmly; -‘ but if 
you want to go to the rectory you may just as well do it. She is 
a good wife to the rector, and worships the very ground that has 
had his footsteps set on it; so let her think what she may, I don’t 
suppose she will ever let you discover it, and she will do all she 
can to. make you comfortable under her roof, only, being how she 
isin her inner mind, I can’t help thinking that you will miss some- 
thing and begin to feel unhappy about her not believing in you.’ 
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‘She shall not have me under her roof if she dislikes it; but 
are you sure she does? Is there no mistake ?’ 

‘Oh, how white you have turned, and J thought you were 
just as white as anyone could be already! I wish I had held my 
tongue. Go and try what it is like, at all events, it is more than 
probable that she will never let you, or anyone else, see what is 
in her mind.’ 

‘Tell me exactly what is in her mind,’ said Juliet, so eagerly 
and imperiously that she was obeyed at once. 

‘She thinks that you poisoned your aunt. She believes that 
you did it to stop her making a new will, Four hundred thousand 
pounds were, as you thought, left to you, and you were afraid of 
losing your legacy. She thinks it quite proved, too, that you 
tried to poison Mrs. Caradoc once before—when you were at 
Scarborough. She says Mr. Bransby’s letter proved that. She 
doesn’t believe a word about the poor lady having taken arsenic 
herself, and calls it a very lame story; but, Miss Caradoc, if you 
want to live with them, don’t let anything that I have said 
prevent you, for, as I said before, I don’t suppose you will ever 
see anything to put you about. She did try to stop him asking 
you, but that’s all; and, to do her justice, I dare say it was the 
very first time in her life that she ever tried to cross a wish 
of his.’ 

‘How do you know that she tried to stop him?’ asked Juliet 
suspiciously. ‘She would not speak of it, and I am sure Mr, 
Gerard wouldn’t.’ 

‘Mr. Gerard didn’t—Mr. Gerard wouldn’t. I can’t tell you 
how I know, but I do know. She said, “‘ Brampton, if you insist 
on bringing that wicked girl to live with us, I shall never have 
another moment’s peace. I shall always be wondering which 
of us she means to poison first.”’ 

‘And what did he say?’ asked Juliet, though she was angry 
with herself for asking Mrs. Oakes to repeat what she now knew 
must have been told by a listening servant, as was, indeed, 
the fact. 

‘Oh, he put his arms round about her and kissed her, and told 
her that it was his wish and his duty to have you; and she cried and 
told him that she would never stand in the way of his doing his 
duty, and trusted to being able to overcome her own feelings.’ 

‘She shall not be afflicted by my presence, said Juliet 
bitterly. ‘No effort shall be required of her; I will make some 
excuse for not going, and——’ 
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~ \ © Stay here.’ 
‘Till to-morrow, but not as a guest, I could not do that. And 
now, Mrs. Oakes, do you mind leaving me alone fora while? I 
must have a few minutes to think.’ 
‘T'll go, then; but don’t be downcast, miss.’ 

_ * People tell you not to be downcast, when they themselves 
are casting you down to the very depths,’ thought Juliet, when 
alone. ‘I was so happy about going to the rectory, for I knew 
how Godfrey would like it. What shall I do now?’ 





CHAPTER XXIII. 


‘There will no man do for your sake, I think, 
What I would have done for the least word said.’ 
SWINBURNE. 


HavinG only ten pounds in the world, she found this so hard 
a question that Mr. Gerard arrived before she had answered 
it. He knocked, but she did not hear. He opened the door and 
saw a pale girl in a black dress sitting with hands folded on her 
lap, and said, ‘ Not dressed, dear! Iam sorry to say I am a few 
minutes late. I expected to find you ready, and perhaps a little 
indignant at my unpunctuality. Well, put on your things now, 
the carriage is at the door.’ 

‘I am not coming,’ said she. ‘I can’t come. I have changed 
my mind.’ 

“You have changed your mind!’ he exclaimed in astonish- 
ment and dismay. 

‘Yes; do forgive me. I have made up my mind that I must 
not come.’ 

‘I can’t hear of that! Everything is arranged.’ 

She shook her head; she was beginning to be too much afraid 
of breaking down to speak. 

‘Why do you say you won’t come?’ 

‘Because I think I want to work. I accepted your generous 
offer when I scarcely knew what I was doing; but I must work. 
If I came to you I should have too much time to think, and I 
ought to try to be independent—I prefer it.’ 

These words wounded him in more ways than one; this 
sudden change amazed him. ‘You pre—fer to be independent,’ 
he slowly repeated. He was much shocked. 
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‘I mean nothing unkind—I think I should be happier’ if I 
were obliged to make an effort to keep myself. Don’t try to 
persuade me otherwise, it will only make it harder for me to put 
aside your kind offer.’ 

‘T shall not allow you to put it aside. My house is the proper 
place for you to be in till your husband returns, You surely must 
feel that yourself.’ 

Juliet felt it so profoundly, and her sense of desolation was so 
overwhelming, that she was no longer able to keep back her 
tears ; and yet for Mr. Gerard’s sake, and for his wife’s, she must 
be unselfish and firm. The happiness of his home must not be 
marred by her, and he must never know the cause of her refusal. 

‘Don’t ery !? he said. ‘Come with me, and get away from 
this place.’ 

How could she help erying? It was so hard to have to forego 
the only chance of peace or comfort that was offered to her. She 
was weary and weak, and wanted rest and shelter, but she must 
go forth into the world and do battle for a livelihood. It was her 
duty, and she would do it. 

‘Don’t weaken my good resolutions, dear Mr. Gerard. I am 
young, and ought to do something. Thank you for your kind 
offer, which I shall never forget, but I can’t accept it,’ 

It was an arrangement made with your husband. I shall be 
miserable if it is set aside ; you must come.’ 

‘ Now I begin to think you cruel,’ said Juliet. ‘I entreat you 
tosay no more. For the last time I beg you to understand that 
I think it better not to come.’ 

. He was staggered hy this—he had expected to persuade her. 
‘But this change is so sudden,’ he said; ‘I can’t in the least 
understand it. Why have you changed your mind? Has work 
of any kind been offered to you?’ ‘ 

‘No, not any.’ 

‘ Then how do you mean to find it ?’ 

‘I don’t know yet.’ 

‘May I ask if you have any money ?’ 

‘I have ten pounds,’ replied Juliet, as confidently as if it 
would last for ever. 

‘Ts that all?’ 

‘Yes, that is all: I shall try to be a governess, Will you 
give me a good character ?’ 

He was silent for a moment, for he could not but think how 
heavily the accusation which had so lately been brought against 
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her would weigh her down, and how difficult it would be for her 
to find anyone who would not be influenced by it. Difficult—it 
would be all but impossible ! 

‘You don’t answer!’ she exclaimed. ‘Surely you will be able 
to speak a word that will help me. Only two accusations have 
ever been brought against me. One, that I poisoned my poor 
aunt, is so absurd in itself, and has been so abundantly disproved, 
that I don’t think I need be afraid of its being repeated ; and the 
other, that Mr. Congreve came to Berkeley Square by appoint- 
ment to see me, I will disprove too. I have long been wanting to 
speak to you about that, and I will do it now, for I am afraid 
you believe he did.’ 

‘I am glad of that, Juliet. I must own that I have been very 
unhappy about it. It seemed to me to be so strange—so wrong, 
so unpardonable, that you should be meeting Mr. Congreve in 
such an underhand way 

‘It was not underhand! I will tell you all about Mr. 
Congreve. I have had more than enough of such suspicions. 
I have never seen much of him! I have never had the private 
understanding with him that you seem to think I had, and I 
never mean to see him again.’ 

As she said this the door opened and a servant announced 
Mr. Congreve. 

Mr. Gerard threw up his hands exclaiming, ‘ This is too much !’ 
but Mr. Congreve was close at the servant’s heels. He came 
quickly forward and held out his hand, saying, ‘I heard that you 
were leaving the hotel, and did so wish to come and tell you how 
much I sympathised with you, and ask if in any way I could be 
of service.’ 

‘I must say good-bye,’ said Mr. Gerard severely ; he did not 
wish to assist at this nefarious interview. ‘I will come to you 
again, presently, when you are alone!’ He laid a frigid emphasis 
on the word alone, and at the door of the room said in a low voice, 
‘What am I to think ?’ 

She gave him one clear, open glance. Her eyes met his as 
if they had nothing to fear from inspection. He looked at her 
imploringly as if to say, ‘ Remember that you are the wife of my 
friend,’ and so he left her. 

‘What am I to think?’ he had said to Juliet, but he was 
afraid it was a question which he was able to answer for himself. 
Congreve’s presence at Limberthwaite was not unconnected with 
Juliet’s sudden refusal to go to the rectory, Would to God that: 
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he had never done his best friend’s son the cruel kindness of 
marrying him to this girl! With this bitter thought in his mind, 
and with feeble and tottering steps, for he had by no means 
recovered from his late severe illness, and this interview had been 
very trying to him, the old man made his way downstairs, and 
Juliet stood watching him, and wishing for the time when he 
would come back and she could remove the doubt which had taken 
root in his mind. Then she returned to the room where the 
young man who had just come was standing gazing at the door 
by which she was to enter, and looking handsomer than she had 
ever yet seen him. A great change had come over him—the 
haggardness which Mrs. Caradoc had treated with so little mercy 
had disappeared—success had come at last, he was happy and 
hopeful. He came eagerly forward to meet Juliet, and his eyes 
filled with pity as he looked on her and saw how greatly she must 
have suffered. 

‘You have had much sorrow since last we met,’ said he. 

‘Much suffering and much shame. It is not three months 
since I saw you in London, but what years it seems!’ and she 
grew suddenly silent, for the past had such power to chill her. 

‘You are perhaps wondering why I have ventured to come. 
Let me explain. My thoughts have been with you : 

‘Everyone’s thoughts must have been with me!’ cried Juliet 
bitterly. ‘There have been such things in the newspapers about 
me! I am told that my name has appeared in all the reports 
of my aunt’s death, with suspicious hints of what was going to 
be proved against me. Think of any girl having that to bear! 
How shall I ever get over it ?’ 

‘You have got over it. Everyone who took part in that 
inquiry must be thoroughly ashamed of himself, and that fool of 
a coroner most of all.’ 

‘My poor aunt ’ began Juliet. 

‘Your aunt is much to be blamed, too, if you will excuse my 
saying so. She was always hard on you during her lifetime, but 
she ought not to have continued her ill treatment after death. 
It was her duty to act in uniformity with what no doubt was her 
husband’s wish, and 

‘Yes, she has not left me a penny,’ said Juliet bitterly. ‘I 
wonder how she expected me to live? I am a beggar, and shall 
have to work for my bread.’ 

‘Is there no way in which I could be of service to you?’ he 
asked, ‘I have been acting in Liverpool, and have come to see if 
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I can do anything of any kind, or have you, perhaps, some older 
friend ?’ 

Juliet shook her head. ‘I have an uncle by marriage ; he is 
very kind, but so ill off himself that I can’t go to him. I want 
to work somehow, but what can I do?’ 

‘Do you remember a conversation that we had in London last 
July, when I told you that if you liked I could get you a place in 
my father’s company? Then, of course, it was more of a joke 
than anything else, for it was out of the question, but perhaps 
now, when you are unhappily obliged to do something, and when 
my father is so pleased at my having taken to the stage in real 
earnest, and with a certain amount of solid success too, that 
he will do anything for me; and when his theatre is successful 
—and when you—when you, perhaps, might like to join us—you 
can act, you see , 

‘ Not well.’ 

‘ With a little training you would soon act very well; and if 
you talk of seeking employment, that might be as good as any- 
thing else. You see my father would offer you a tolerably good 
salary at once. You would soon take great pleasure in acting, for 
you have decided talent.’ 

And Juliet believed this, and believed, too, that his father, or 
any manager, would give her a good salary at once, while all the 
time he was arranging in his own mind to persuade his father to 
engage her, and himself to add to the small sum which would fall 
to her lot as a beginner, by giving her, unknown to herself, a 
large part of his own earnings. 

‘It would seem like dancing upon poor Aunt Caradoc’s grave,’ 
said Juliet, but she was for a moment more than half tempted, 
for here was the employment she wanted, without the fatigue and 
disappointment of search. 

‘Oh, no, it wouldn’t ; and if it did, what else has she a right to 
expect ? Miss Cradock—I beg your pardon—Miss Caradoc, I wish 
you would join my father’s company ; you would like him, and I 
promise to help you forward in every way I can, and you would 
soon take a high place in the profession.’ 

Juliet was sorely tempted. Work of some kind she would have 
to do, and this was the only work that she had any talent for ; it was 
work that she liked, too, and the life had great fascination for 
her. This seemed a heaven-sent offer, it had come when she 
literally did not know where to lay her head. 

‘Was it, perhaps, not heaven-sent ?’ And as she asked her- 
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self this, she shook her head, for what would her husband think if. 
she joined this company? He was angry with her already; it 
would add fuel to the flame of his anger. - ‘ I must. not-do it,’ she 
answered, but it cost her a mighty effort to say the words and 
leave this quiet harbour of refuge for the wide and turbulent sea 
of struggle. ‘Iam sorry to say there are reasons which oblige 
me to decline.’ 

‘T have not explained everything as I ought,’ he said. 

‘Oh, yes, you have. I must not do it.’ 

‘ You feel afraid of taking so decided a step. Couldn’t that 
aunt you spoke to me about, Mrs, Cole, be with you in London, 
or wherever we were? Your salary would enable you to arrange 
that, or a friend—you could have a friend.’ 

‘I have not a friend in the world,’ she said, and two large tears 
rose to her eyes at last. 

It was the tears that did it. He was on his feet in a moment, 
offering her a home with him and a love that should last his life. 

‘Oh, Mr. Congreve,’ she said, ‘what have I made you do? 
Say it was only pity—say it is not true !’ 

‘It is true, and always has. been true. I did not mean to 
speak to you of this to-day, for I know how much agitation you 
have gone through of late, but if you can but love me and be my 
wife, I am glad I have spoken, for it will give me the right to 
protect and comfort you. Don’t think me presumptuous. I 
can’t give you such a home as you have had, of course, but I am 
not poor. I like work, too; and won’t I work for you if I may!’ 

Up to this time he had felt some slight hope, but now he 
looked up and saw that Juliet was standing, holding by the back 
of a chair, and that her face was twice as pale as before. She was 
struggling with the greatest emotion. Poor Congreve’s words 
touched her so profoundly, and alone and desolate as she was too, 
she would infallibly have accepted him had she been free. 

‘You don’t love me!’ he said, and his voice cut her to the 
heart, it was so despairing. ‘I am nothing to you, and all my 
thoughts, all my love, have been given to you ever since we first 
met, only then I knew I must not speak. Can you not love 

me ?’ 

She shook her head, and said in a broken voice; 

‘It is because I am not free.’ And then, stung by a sudden 
recollection of the coldness with which Aylesbury had treated her, 
she cried, ‘I might have loved you if I. had but been eer: 

‘ You are.engaged !’ ‘ 
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*T am engaged.’ 

‘ And he is not with you now!’ 

‘He could not be with me. Don’t blame him.’ 

‘ Then my love for you has been in vain.’ 

He was now as white as she was. He made a few steps towards’ 
the door, she thought to leave the room, but he was only walking 
about to recover himself more quickly. 

‘I have driven from me the only human being who cares for 
me!’ she exclaimed bitterly. 

He came back in a moment, eagerly saying : 

‘What do you mean? [ thought you said that you were 
engaged. Did I—could I deceive myself? I will never leave you 
if you care to keep me.’ 

She wrung her hands, and he saw all her grief and loneliness ; 
he saw, too, how much her heart was.touched by his affection, 
and that it was telling her that with him she would find rest and 
safety; and yet she had surely said that she was engaged to 
another. 

‘Explain what you said just now!’ he exclaimed in much 
distress, and she saw the great veins standing up in knots on his 
forehead. ‘ You said that you were engaged. How can I be the 
only person who cares for you if you are engaged ?’ 

‘He is angry with me; he does not write to me,’ replied 
Juliet. 

‘ Then,’ said Congreve, as well as he could when his heart beat 
so fast, ‘ you are not engaged! You are free!’ 

‘But I love him, said Juliet simply, and from that moment 

he gave up all hope. 
* ©He does not love me now; he is angry with me. People 
have told him things against me. He is a soldier, and in India: 
I scarcely know how to write to him so that he gets my letters. 
It is all very miserable in every way. I have written. He may, 
perhaps, get to know that he has done me injustice. I was very 
anxious that my aunt should leave me some money, and then, 
perhaps, I could have gone to him.’ 

‘Impossible! You could not possibly have gone to him!’ 
said Congreve, who had been mentally recalling the past, and was 
now sure that she was speaking of Aylesbury. ‘I feel for you and 
for him too. Don’t forget that he is probably suffering as much 
as you are,’ 

‘* You have been very kind to me,’ said Juliet. ‘ You came to 
me when I was in trouble, I-——’ 
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‘I should have come to you much sooner had I but known of 

it before. There was nothing in the paper till yesterday.’ 

‘Oh, you came; and I shall never forget your kindness,’ 

‘Don’t speak as if all were over between us. My love for you 

is not of so poor a kind that it can be withdrawn from you when 
I am told that I shall never have the happiness I wished for. I 
still love you, and I always shall, but I will strive to change 
my love into one that you can accept. I cannot leave you now 
when I know how desolate you are, and go away and hear nothing 
more of you. You must accept some part of my love, and give 
me some part of yours. While your betrothed husband is away, 
let me be of use to you—treat me as a brother, and, so help me 
God, I will faithfully and honourably keep myself within the 
limits of the place you permit me to occupy, and no word or 
look shall ever offend you. I promise to remember always that 
you are an engaged woman.’ Here his firmness for a moment 
deserted him, and his voice all but broke. But he quickly 
recovered himself, and with an attempt at a smile which was 
bitterly painful to her, said, ‘ I can’t do it all at once, you see, but I 
will soon—he himself would approve of what I intend to be to you.’ 

‘TI will tell you something—something that no one else knows,’ 
said Juliet, who felt that honour demanded this from her ;,‘ I am 
more than engaged—I am married.’ 

* Married !’ 

*Yes, we were married by special licence about two hours 
before he left. No one knows but the clergyman and some wit~ 
nesses. He made me marry him because—because—he thought 
my aunt might desert me, and he wanted to secure——’ 

‘I understand,’ said Congreve, to spare her. He had heard of 
marriages for the sake of pensions before, and knew that Ayles- 
bury had wished to secure an income to the girl he loved in case 
of his own death. ‘I pity you now more than ever!’ said he, 
and it was characteristic of the man that he was at that moment 
not thinking of himself and the wreck of his hopes, but of her. 
‘Your life of late must have been in every way a life of torture.’ 

‘Yes, indeed; it was so hard to write to him for fear of my 
aunt discovering what I was doing, and so difficult to get hold of 
a newspaper ; and then, when I did see one, it only made me more 
unhappy than I had been before.’ 

‘The worst is over. Everything is much more hopeful now; 
but let.us talk of your plans. I still think you had better join 

my father’s company.’ , 
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‘My husband would not like it!’ 

That was unanswerable, and Congreve said no moré, 

_ I will go to some quiet country place and take lodgings there 
till I find something to do. I can’t stay here, for it would be 
disagreeable after all that has been said. I can teach children, or 
be companion to a lady, or something.’ 

‘May I ask you—will you forgive me for asking you—if you 
have money to go on with? I must ask.’ 

‘Oh, I have quantities of money! My uncle gave me ten 
pounds. I have only a day’s hotel bill, and one or two little things 

to pay, and it will do a great deal more than that.’ 

: ‘You have very little experience of the volatile nature of 

money. You have no idea what an hotel bill, even for twenty- 
four hours, can amount to. You may call it a loan, if you please, 
but you must let me leave you some money, I had a benefit in 

Liverpool, and made a great deal.’ 

‘Oh, no—no!’ cried Juliet. 

‘ You are not treating me very like a brother if you won’t do that.’ 

‘I will borrow some then, and soon repay you,’ said the in- 
experienced Juliet, who already had visions of obtaining a place 
as companion next day at a salary of two hundred a year, perhaps. 
She knew that Clements had fifty—a lady, of course, would receive 
fourfold. So he laid down some five-pound notes on the table for 
present needs and left her, giving her an address which would 
always find him, and making her promise to write constantly, and 
to summon him if she were in need of help. Poor fellow! much 
as he professed to have made by his benefit, he could not leave 
her twenty-five pounds without a sensible amount of sacrifice. 

As he went downstairs he met Mr, Gerard coming slowly up, 
looking bent and careworn. 

‘You have had a long conversation with Miss Caradoc, sir!’ he 
said when he saw Congreve; but the latter was in no mood for 
conversation, and with a brief assent pushed onwards, He had to 
act that night in Manchester, and could not afford to lose time. 
Mr. Gerard knocked at Juliet’s door, received no permission to 
enter, knocked again, and then opened it. Just at that moment 
she re-entered the sitting-room from the bedroom beyond. He 
could see that she had been crying, and that it was only bya 
strong effort that she kept back more tears. 

‘I have been to several sick persons,’ said Mr. Gerard severely. 
‘I scarcely thought that Mr. Congreve would remain with you 
so long.’ 
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‘You seem to think that he ought not,’ replied Juliet’ with 
some defiance in her voice, for she was growing weary of being so 
perpetually doubted. 

‘Under the circumstances most assuredly I think so,’ said he 
firmly. ‘You are Aylesbury’s wife—you never can be anything 
but that. Juliet, let me have an explanation; let me know the 
truth at once. Are you refusing to come to my house because 
that young man has proposed something you like better? Iam 
so afraid that he has asked you to join his father’s company, and 
that you are so very foolish and independent as to wish to do it— 
you surely will not think of such a thing ?’ 


‘Don’t be anxious about that. He has asked me, and I 


should very much like to do it, but I have refused, because I 
know Godfrey would disapprove.’ 

‘You have done right. Of course he would disapprove, and 
very naturally, and he would disapprove of his visits, and I tell 
you plainly that Ido too. Juliet, that young man ought to be 
‘told that you are married—he is in love with you, and you are in 
-a false position.’ 

‘That young man has been told that I am married. You 
need be under no concern about him; he is one of the kindest 
‘friends I ever had, and has never said a word to me, nor I te him, 
that Godfrey would have any right to disapprove of. I trust him 
unboundedly and regard him as a brother.’ 

‘You would be infinitely better without such brothers,’ said 
Mr, Gerard, speaking as the voice of experience prompted. 

‘Time will show. . He is a gentleman every inch of him, and 
if Iam not mistaken both you and Godfrey will have to own it in 
the end. Why are you so bitter against him? Why do you 
doubt me? So far as he is concerned I haven’t one thing to 
reproach myself with, except keeping from my aunt that he came 
to her house that; day instead of Mr. Clifton. Even that was 
partly owing to you. You were with her when she came home, and 
I did not dare to tell her that it was Mr. Congreve who had come, 
for I knew that she would get into a rage in a moment and say 
things to me before you that I should be ashamed of your hearing.’ 

‘But you never told her at all!’ 

‘If you don’t speak out at the proper time it is extremely 
difficult to do it afterwards, and I was so afraid of her.’ 

‘But why did he come, and under false pretences too? ‘ You 
_ were aware that he was coming—-I remember how you tried ” 
get your aunt and me out of the way.’ 
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‘I didn’t know he was coming! I never tried to get you out 
of the way, though I may have seemed to do so. He, too, did 
not know that he was coming to the house where I lived. Mr. 
Clifton could not come, because he had so many places to go to, 
and Mr. Congreve was sent instead. He knew my aunt and me 
by the name of Cradock, and Cradock only—the club sent him to 
Mrs. Slingsby-Caradoc. My aunt had changed her name. He 
did not even know that we were already living in London, and 
when he entered the drawing-room he was as much surprised as 
I was.. Do you believe me, Mr. Gerard ?’ 

‘My dear, I do; I do, indeed, and I can’t tell you the comfort 
you have given me; you have taken a weight off my mind; but 
you ought to have told your aunt.’ 

‘I know I ought, but she was so dreadful to tell anything to.’ 

‘Then there is another thing. Why did you say that you 
had no means of receiving a letter from me? You were able to 
receive your husband’s letters !’ 

‘Ah, there I was foolish. He wrote under cover to a little 
servant who waited on me, but I was ashamed to ask you to 
write under cover to a sewing-maid.’ 

‘Was that all?’ He bowed his head as he thought on what 
a slight foundation the vast superstructure of doubt and suspicion 
which had gathered about Juliet had been raised. ‘ Was that 
really all ?’ ’ 

‘Yes, all ; and now let me ask a question. Who told Godfrey 
that I was seeing Mr. Congreve? He is very angry with me 
about it, and his last letter was not kind.’ 

‘Dear child, I did not tell him, but I fear I may have been 
the cause of his being told, for in writing to Mrs. Freeman once 
I said if she had any influence with you it would be well for 
her to try to stop you seeing him, but I didn’t know she corre- 
sponded with your husband.’ 

‘Qh, yes, she does, and no doubt she told him it as a bit 
of gossip. She little knew what harm she was doing.’ 

‘I will write to him myself this very day; but if you want 
to set every doubt at rest and make me happy, you must live 
in my house now.’ 

‘I thought you were too kind to urge what is impossible,’ said 
- Juliet: 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


‘THERE IS SOMETHING THAT I OUGHT TO TELL YOU.’ 


Bellario: Sir, you did take me up when I was nothing. . .. You trusted me 
unknown... Yet ventured you to part my miseries and me.—PHILASTER. 


ONE day more had passed, and in an hour Juliet was to leave 
the hotel. Before her on a table lay some brooches and 
bracelets given her at various times by Mrs. Caradoc. She 
was going to Carlisle that afternoon, and intended to take them 
to a jeweller and sell them, for, to her amazement, a large hole 
had been made in her capital by the hotel bill she had just 
paid, short though the time had been. To feet unaccustomed to 
tread in such paths, the way to a place where money is to be 
raised is very rough and stony, and she was wondering whether 
she should ever dare to enter a shop on such an errand. These 
articles of jewellery were ugly enough to be very saleable, and 
the stones so large that she thought they must be worth a great 
sum. Mrs. Caradoc’s taste had lain in the direction of brooches 
and rings that looked like railway signals. Great carbuncles 
gleamed portentously, emeralds flashed benignantly, and Juliet 
found the signalmen’s rhyme, ‘ White for right, and red for wrong, 
and green for gently go along, dancing about in a brain which 
was vainly trying to estimate the value of the jewels which she 
heartily wished never to see again, so keenly did they remind her 
of a time she longed to forget. 

She tried to think of something else, but what was there to 
think of that was pleasant, except the kindness shown her by 
three friends who had stood by her when all others had deserted 
her? ‘Their offers of help she had been compelled to refuse, and 
no one else was likely to come on the same errand. 

‘When bale is at highest, boot is at nighest.’ A card was 
brought to her. ‘Mr. John Pierrepoint, Manor House, East- 
thwaite.’ 

‘I don’t know such a person!’ she said; ‘I have never seen 
him in my life.’ 

‘Yes, you have, miss,’ said the servant. ‘ You perhaps did not 
notice, but he was the gentleman who took you up to your room 
when the first inquest was over.’ 

On this point Juliet’s mind was a blank, 
‘What does he want, do you think ?’ 
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‘To speak to you, miss.’ 

Juliet shook her head. ‘Say I am just going away—say I 
don’t feel equal to seeing anyone.’ 

‘He is a very nice-looking gentleman,’ pleaded the rosy little 
Cumbrian maid, but Juliet made her go. She soon came back to 
say that Mr. Pierrepoint’s business was urgent, and that he 
particularly begged Miss Caradoc to see him for ten minutes. 

‘ Show him upstairs then,’ said Juliet in some vexation. ‘ It is 
hard! Just when I am going!’ 

He came, and she recognised the dark gentleman who had 
looked so sympathetic when, at the adjourned inquest, everyone 
else had seemed to doubt her. 

‘You are alone, Miss Caradoc, and I am told just leaving. I 
have something to say—a proposition to make you; but even if I 
had not, I think I should have come to express my sympathy with 
you, and my indignation at the shameful treatment you have 
received.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Juliet doubtfully. She wondered to what this 
was tending. 

‘Miss Caradoc, will you excuse me if I seem to intrude? Iam 
told—please excuse me—I am told that that poor old lady who 
made so many cruel speeches to you (as I myself can testify, for I 
have more than once heard her), has taken care to carry her 
cruelty beyond the grave.’ 

Juliet looked up, and her face showed that she thought he was 
going too far. 

‘Don’t mind my saying this, or seeming to know so much of 
your private affairs ; in an unhappy business like this everything 
is talked about, so I can’t help knowing how cruelly she has treated 
you. I have also been told—perhaps wrongly—that you wish to 
find some employment—something a lady can do.’ 

‘It is all true,’ said Juliet ; ‘I must do something, but there is 
so little I can do. I could teach, but I am afraid recent events 
will make it extremely difficult for me to find a situation. Who 
would engage me after all that has been said and thought of me ?’ 

‘ Those suspicions were monstrous! But I agree with you in 
thinking that for some time you will find them stand very much 
in your way, no matter what you try to do.’ 

‘Yes, no one would choose a governess with the least cloud on 
her name.’ 

‘That is why I have come. It is miserably unjust, but that 
is how it would be—this world is a hard one, I have a situation 
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to propose to you. I can obtain it for you with ease. I think 
you would find it one to please you; but even if you didn’t, it 
would be a safe stepping-stone to something else, for a recom- 
mendation from me and my mother will always have weight in 
the county. We are well known, Miss Caradoc. I want my 
mother to have a companion,’ he continued, seeing that she was 
waiting to hear more—‘some one who is attractive, and well 
educated, and can sympathise with her pursuits. My dear 
mother is simply one of the most charming old ladies in the 
world.’ 

‘She might not like me,’ said Juliet. 

‘ She will like anyone I like,’ he answered with an amount of 
sharpness and decision which seemed to strike himself, for, he 
added, in a gentler tone, ‘I am certain she would like you, and I 
am equally certain that you would like her. Will you think of 
this project ?’ 

‘Mr. Pierrepoint,’ said Juliet, ‘I am penniless. I must do 
something. I wart to be with some lady whose character would 
be a guarantee for mine. God knows how I need a shelter. I 
have scarcely a friend in the world.’ 

‘Then I am thankful that I thought of this. You will, I trust, 
excuse me if I at once put it on a business footing. My mother’s 
companion is to have one hundred a year, and be treated exactly 
like one of the family. The family—a big word for a small thing 
—consists of my mother and myself. We live about fourteen 
miles off. Our house is a very quiet one, but there is much to 
make it pleasant.’ 

‘But Mrs. Pierrepoint must see me and decide!’ exclaimed 
Juliet. ‘I couldn’t go to her as a companion unless she thought 
I should suit her.’ 

‘Of course you would suit her. She deputes everything of 
that kind tome. She is odd about some things, and never leaves 
Eastthwaite, but you might, perhaps, be so kind as drive over 
there and see her. I will send the carriage for you, but I warn 
you that if she takes a violent fancy to you, as she most likely 
will, she will want you to come to her at once—perhaps even the 
same day.’ 

‘And why not ?’ said Juliet. ‘If I am going to be of any use 
to her, I might as well begin at once. I long to get away from 
this place.’ 

‘I have thought of a better plan. I won’t send the carriage. 
‘The hotel people will like it better if I hire one, so I will do that, 
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and I will ask the landlady to drive over to Eastthwaite with 
you.’ 

‘I was going to leave this hotel in an hour,’ said Juliet, who 
did not want to make a new bill. 

‘You can still do so. Give up your rooms. I see your lug- 
gage is standing ready in the corridor. Take a trunk containing 
what you are likely to want for one night in the carriage with 
you, and the rest can be sent for to-morrow.’ 

‘You are much too certain that Mrs. Pierrepoint will wish to 
keep me,’ interposed Juliet. 

‘Oh, no, I am convinced she will. There is just 

‘There is just what ?’ asked Juliet sharply ; this had happened 
so opportunely, and seemed so delightfully tempting, that she was 
quite sure there must be some very great drawback somewhere. 

‘ There is something that I ought to tell you—that it is my 
bounden duty to tell you. My poor mother—she is the sweetest, 
dearest, cleverest, and kindest mother in the world—is sometimes 
a little overstrained, and once this tendency of hers becamie so 
exaggerated that it was necessary to place her under restraint— 
only for a time, Miss Caradoc—only for something like a year— 
and since then, with the exception of a harmless delusion, which 
she tries to hide as well as she can, and which is of no consequence 
to any one but myself—though it is very trying to me—there is 
no trace of it—she is completely well. Have no fear, I am not 
taking you to live with a lunatic. On my word of honour, she is 
perfectly herself, with this one exception, that she has taken a 
fancy that I am not really her son.’ 

‘ How strange, and how painful! But is that really all ?’ 

‘On my honour it is; but it is a great deal to me. It deprives 
me of my mother’s love, and it deprives her of all the happiness 
she might have from mine. She puts my affection away from 
her,’ and as he spoke he looked so sad and downcast, that Juliet 
heartily pitied him. 

‘Well, she can’t destroy the thing itself? said he, making an 
effort to recover himself quickly. ‘You will find her perfect so 
far as you are concerned, and lovable in every way.’ 

In less than an hour Juliet and Mrs. Oakes, the landlady, were 
on their way to the Manor House at Eastthwaite. 

‘Do you think it is wise of me to be willing to go to the 
Pierrepoints ?’ Juliet ventured to ask after a while, for, situated 
as she was with her husband, she was.in great dread of ee 
anything that might turn_ont. ‘ill a) if 
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‘Oh, yés, miss,’ replied Mrs. Oakes. ‘Seeing that you have 
to do something, more’s the pity, I don’t see how you could do 
anything much better than go to Eastthwaite; Mr. Pierrepoint 
is a very kind gentleman, and has everyone’s good word, and 
they are folks that are reckoned to take a high place in the 
county. They have a great deal of property down about East- 
thwaite. They do say that Mrs. Pierrepoint, poor lady, is rather 
touched in her head about some things, but it’s nothing that’s 
very bad to do with. She goes about same as others, and is main 
kind.’ 

‘Has she only one son?’ 

‘Well, to say the truth, though I wouldn’t like my words to 
be repeated, I believe she denies having so much as that—at 
least she denies that the Mr. Pierrepoint who lives with her 
is hers.’ 

‘But how can she? Doesn’t she knowthat he is? Hasn’t he 
always been there ?’ 

‘No, not quite always. Young Mr. Pierrepoint, her son, was 
sent away to Australia for his health, when not much more than 
a boy. He was delicate, and they thought the sea-voyage and 
thorough change would take and do him good; and then, how it 
was I don’t know, but he went very far up the country with some 
companions of his, and I’m not sure they were good ones, and he 
didn’t come back, and was lost sight of for twenty years, or per- 
haps his family might know where he was all the time, for I don’t 
exactly know the whole story of it. Well, he came back about 
seven years ago, and very glad his poor old father was to see 
him; there was no end to the rejoicings he made. Poor old 
gentleman, everybody thought he was going to die just before 
his son came home, but I do believe the sight of that young man 
quite set him on his legs again for a while.’ 

‘And Mrs. Pierrepoint ?’ 

‘She was ill in bed when Mr. John came, and didn’t see so 
very much of him, but when she rose up and got about again, she 
took it into her head that he was not her son, and she stood to it 
that he wasn’t, no matter how much proof was given her; so 
things wasn’t particularly pleasant at Eastthwaite just then. Old 
Mr. Pierrepoint went on making a terrible great fuss about his 
son, and thought his equal had never yet been seen, but Mrs. 
Pierrepoint never would own him, and kept declaring that he was 
nothing but an impostor. That’s how they lived till about a year 
after Mr. John’s return, aud then the old gentleman died, Then 
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when Mrs. Pierrepoint found that the son she would not own was 
at the head of everything, she grew more and more excitable 
and bitter against him, and sent for lawyers, and threatened 
law, and was so bad to live with and unbearable at last, that she 
just had to be shut up in an asylum. She was away something 
like a year. She is better now, and quiet enough, they tell me, 
and if only they give you a goodish salary, I don’t see what you 
could do better than go there. You see it is not so easy to get a 
good situation, and you can always leave if you don’t like it.’ 

That was true, and Juliet determined to take this advice 
unless she saw something likely to prove quite unbearable. It 
was a long drive, but she had so much to think of that she was 
surprised when they turned into a fine avenue of beech trees, and 
she was told that she was in the grounds. Soon they entered a 
garden and stopped at the entrance of a long low house with two 
large ivy-covered wings. Juliet looked at everything with the 
scrutiny of a person wishful to know if she sees before her what 
is likely to be a comfortable home. The hall was attractive in 
every way, from the dignified Turkey carpet on its floor, to the 
well-filled bookcases which concealed the walls. Its windows 
looked into the garden, and the roses of the garden looked into 
the hall. Juliet and Mrs. Oakes were taken into a pretty sitting- 
room, and tea and Mr. Pierrepoint came in together. After 
Juliet had rested a little he took her along a softly carpeted 
passage, opened the door of what seemed to her the prettiest 
sitting-room she had ever seen in her life, led her round a screen, 
and then she saw Mrs. Pierrepoint, who was a frail, sensitive- 
looking woman with quick blue-grey eyes, the faded remains of 
what had once been a brilliant pink and white complexion, golden 
hair, the brightness of which had long since been overmastered 
by grey, and a very excitable manner. Mrs. Pierrepoint did not 
speak, but flung one quick, anxious look at Juliet’s face which 
seemed to say, ‘How much shall I have to bear at the hands of 
this new tormentor ?’ 

‘Mother, dear,’ said Mr. Pierrepoint, in a low and very kind 
voice, ‘this is Miss Caradoc, the lady whom I hope you will like 
to have with you.’ 

Mrs. Pierrepoint looked irritated, and muttered something in 
which the word mother occurred, but nothing more was audible. 
Then, as if the words were wrung from her, in spite of herself, 
by some charm in Juliet’s appearance, she said, ‘ Will you come 

and sit down by me, Miss Caradoc?’ 
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‘Miss Caradoc is very fond of the country, and of flowers, and 
birds, and music, and all the things that you yourself like, dear, 
so I am sure you will get on together.’ 

‘ What can he know of my tastes?’ thought Juliet, and then 
it occurred to her that he was trying to give her a clue to guide 
her, 

‘ Are you, Miss Caradoc?’ asked Mrs. Pierrepoint, as if his 
words needed confirmation. 

‘IT am, but I am just as fond of town life. I am happy any- 
where if with people I can love.’ 

Mrs. Pierrepoint glanced at her almost hopefully, and then 
dropped her eyes, and drew herself up with the air of one who 
had been too often deceived to have any hope left. She was a 
short slight woman, but, she looked not only dignified but full of 
reserved power and strength. 

‘I will leave you with Miss Caradoc, mother; I want you to 
get to know her and judge for yourself.’ 

Mrs. Pierrepoint compressed her lips tightly together and ap- 
peared to be holding back some words which she regarded as too 
unpleasant for utterance. He looked anxiously from one to the 
other and quietly withdrew. 

When the door closed on him, Mrs. Pierrepoint drew a long 
breath of relief, her face cleared a little, she gazed steadily at 
Juliet for at least a minute, and then said, ‘So you have come 
here to look after me ?’ 

‘ Not unless you like to have me, and think I shall suit you. 
I should not think of coming unless you did that.’ 

‘I have no voice in these arrangements.’ 

‘It was an express stipulation that I was not to come unless 
you liked me.’ 

‘Stipulation with whom ?’ 

‘With Mr, Pierrepoint.’ 

‘Mr. Pierrepoint! Well, I suppose the gentleman who 
brought you here has explained what he pleases to consider my 
sad condition to you. He chooses to regard me as deranged in 
intellect ; I can only say I am not, but I suppose there is no de- 
ranged person who would not say that. However, if you are 
going to live here you will be able to form your own opinion.’ 

‘But I am not going to live here unless you wish it, nothing 
would induce me.’ 

‘My dear, if he has made up his mind that Iam to havea 
companion, I shall have to have one, and in that case I should 
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liké to have you, for you are young, you are beautiful, and, like 
me, you have suffered—I can see that, you have suffered.’ 

Juliet’s head drooped low—she had suffered, and much she 
feared that all the hopes she had indulged in for the last hour or 
two had been fallacious, and that her sufferings were not yet at 
an end. 

‘ You have tears in your eyes!’ exclaimed Mrs. Pierrepoint. 
‘My dear child, I am so sorry for you. Don’t be afraid of me; 
indeed, I will try to make you happy,’ and a soft and delicately 
beautiful hand stole into Juliet’s, while Mrs. Pierrepoint mur- 
mured, almost as if to herself, ‘I don’t believe you are in league 
with him; and even if you are, I like to have you here, for I know 
I shall win you over.’ 

They talked for a while, but very soon the door opened, and a 
servant came in with a note to Mrs. Pierrepoint, ‘Mrs. Oakes is 
impatient to get home before it is dark. Is Miss Caradoc to stay, 
or not ?’ 

‘Order a room to be prepared for Miss Caradoc,’ said Mrs. 
Pierrepoint, ‘ and tell—tell—say that I have given this order.’ 

Ten minutes later Mr. Pierrepoint himself came and informed 
them that Mrs. Oakes was gone, and that he had arranged that 
Miss Caradoc’s luggage should be brought the next day; ‘and, 
mother,’ said he, ‘I congratulate you on having decided to engage 
such a pleasant companion.’ 

‘ Your satisfaction in the arrangement is the only part of it 
which I don’t like,’ said Mrs, Pierrepoint regretfully. 

A deep flush overspread his face, and he seemed to be almost 
on the point of making an indignant rejoinder, but checked 
himself and withdrew. 

‘ Now I have done what I ought not,’ exclaimed Mrs. Pierre- 
point in a panic. ‘I never do break out in this way—it was 
vexation at having my pleasure in having secured you marred by 
his insisting on being pleased too, that made me forget myself.’ 

‘Ah, why should you mind that? He is only pleased for 
your sake—he is kind enough to think that I shall try to do my 
duty.’ 

Mrs. Pierrepoint shook her head and said, ‘ No, there is a flaw 
in the perfection of my pleasure somewhere, or he would feel 
differently ; but how I wish I had held my tongue.’ 

. ‘ He was so anxious that I should come to you,’ said, Juliet, 
hoping to bring her to a sense of her bad conduct; ‘he seemed to 
be so hopeful about my suiting you; and Mrs. Oakes told me that. 
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he wouldn’t even stay to have some luncheon, but mounted his 
horse at once and rode off to prepare you for our appearance.’ 

‘Worse and worse!’ cried Mrs. Pierrepoint, ‘And I do like 
you, my dear, and I am so vexed with myself for saying that to 
him. I wish I hadn’t. I shall now be miserable all night. Stay, 
will you go to him and say that I have sent you to say that I am 
pleased to have you, and glad that he discovered you, and I spoke 
hastily to him just now? Please go. I am so afraid of his doing 
something. Be quick—please be quick,’ and all the while the 
poor little lady looked so really alarmed and uneasy that Juliet 
rose to obey her, though she thought her errand strange. 

‘Where shall I find Mr. Pierrepoint ?’ she asked. 

‘ Ask any of the servants to show you to—to k 

Juliet almost smiled. ‘You don’t like to say his name,’ she 
said kindly, for she had observed that already. 

‘ Because I don’t know it,’ answered the poor lady. ‘I only 
know that it is not Pierrepoint. But please don’t tell him I say so. 
Please te on my side, at any rate, so far as never to repeat any of 
the things that I say against him. I don’t often say them; you 
will see that I don’t. It is only on occasions like the present— 
exciting occasions. You yourself will own that it must be rather 
exciting to a poor woman, who lives the shut-up life that I do, to 
have a companion suddenly brought her—a companion who will 
be with her morning, noon, and night.’ 

‘But you wanted one,’ said Juliet. ‘You knew that I was 
going to be asked to come.’ 

‘No, I didn’t. I knew nothing about his wishing me to have 
a companion; he never said a word to me about it until an 
hour before you appeared, and, of course, I was quite aware that 
my approval would not be of much importance ; but I do like you,’ 

‘ And I will go away directly whenever you give me the least 
hint that you would like me to do so, and I promise you to take 
all the blame of leaving on myself.’ 

‘You look like a person who would behave in that generous 
way,’ said Mrs. Pierrepoint, but there was a kind of reservation in 
her manner ; she evidently dared not hope that she had really 
found anyone so much to her liking. ‘But we are wasting time 
—precious time. I have offended him,.and even now he may be 
writing. Oh, go tohim! Go to him! Tell him I won't say 
things of this kind again. Don’t come back to me until he 
promises to do nothing bad.’ Tears were in her eyes; she was 
evidently deeply in earnest. ‘His room is at the end of this 
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passage ; when his door is open he knows whenever I leave mine,’ 
she added, with a fresh burst of annoyance. 

‘Poor dear mother,’ he exclaimed, when Juliet made her 
errand known. ‘Iam so sorry. How can she think it necessary 
to send such messages tome? I never take anything amiss that 
she says—how could I? I would sit with her and let her call me 
an impostor all day long if it would do her any good, but it 
wouldn’t ; it would only do her harm, poor dear. Go back and 
comfort her as well as you can; she suspects me of all kinds of 
bad things, and in reality my heart is full of love and pity for her ; 
whose heart would not be when she is im this state?’ He was 
silent a moment, and Juliet was about to withdraw in no very 
comfortable frame of mind, when he said, ‘ Don’t let this worry 
you, Miss Caradoc. You must not think that my mother is often 
like this; it is only because she is excited by your arrival, and 
certain thoughts that it awakens; to-morrow she will be quite 
different—quite quiet, I assure you. At least it’s my opinion that 
the excitement will have worn off by that time. You may trust 
me. Iam not just saying this for fear you will pass a sleepless 
night. She really will be quite composed, and as charming as she 
always is when well.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Juliet, touched by his manifest desire to be 
kind to her. ‘I will go back now and say that you are not in the 
least angry.’ 

‘Of course not! Iangry with her! I hardly like you even 
to use the word. Stay, she is sure to ask you if you found me 
writing. Tell her I was reading—reading one of the dear old 
Waverley novels, and by that she will see that all is right.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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My Saint. 


Y saint is a saint that few may know 

In all that she does for us sinners below, 
She is fair as faithful and faithful as fair, 
With a halo encircling her beautiful hair, 


She is full of wiles and moods as an elf, 
And yet is the spirit of truth itself, 

And well for him who his burden can bear 
In the light of the halo about her hair. 


Her face is a mirror where men may read 

The truth that inspires her, thought and deed, 
Her life is a life of devotion and care, 

And she has a halo about her hair. 


Her care is for others and not for herself, 

And naught she recks of profit or pelf, 
Enough for her that her goal is won— 

And she knows not her halo is bright as a sun. 


All things she does from the splendid love 
That comes to her here from a Power above, 
And I who adore her can hardly dare 

To look at the halo about her hair. 


WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 
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Eight-Legged Friends. 


SINGULAR opportunity was afforded me last summer for 
making myself thoroughly at home with the habits and 
manners of the common English geometrical spider, By the pure 
chance of circumstance, two ladies of that intelligent and interest- 
ing species were kind enough to select for their temporary resi- 
dence a large pane of glass just outside my drawing-room window. 
Now it so happened that this particular pane was constructed 
not to open, being, in fact, part of a big bow-window the alternate 
sashes of which were alone intended for ventilation. Hence it 
came to pass that by diligent care I was enabled to preserve my 
two eight-legged acquaintances from the devouring broom of the 
British housemaid, and to keep them constantly under observation 
at all times and seasons during a whole summer. Of course this 
result was only obtained by a distinct exercise of despotic authority, 
for I know those poor spiders were a constant eyesore in Ellen’s 
sight—the housemaid of the moment bore the name of Ellen— 
but I persisted in my prohibition of any forcible ejectment, and I 
carried my point in the end in the very teeth of that constituted 
domestic authority. So successful was I, indeed, that when at last 
we flitted southwards ourselves with the swallows on our annual 
migration to the Mediterranean shores, we left Lucy and Eliza— 
those were the names we had given them—in undisturbed posses- 
sion of their prescriptive rights in the drawing-room windows. 
This year they are gone, and our home is left spiderless, 

They were curious and uninviting pets, I’m bound to admit, 
those great juicy-looking creatures. Nobody could say that any 
form of spider is precisely what our Italian friends prettily describe 
in their liquid way as simpatico. At times, indeed, the conduct 
of Lucy and Eliza was so peculiarly horrible and blood-curdling in 
its atrocity, that even I, their best friend, who had so often intex- 
ceded for their lives and saved them from the devastating duster 
of the aggressive housemaid—even I myself, I say, more than once 
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debated in my own mind whether I was justified in letting them 
go on any longer in their career of crime unchecked, or whether 
I ought not rather to rush out at once, avenging rag in hand, and 
sweep them away at one fell swoop from the surface of a world 
they disgraced with their unbridled wickedness. Eliza, in parti- 
cular, I’m constrained to allow, was a perfect monster of vice—a 
sort of undeveloped arachnid Borgia, quick to slay and relentless 
in pursuit ; a mass of eight-legged sins, stained with the colour- 
less gore of ten thousand struggling victims, and absolutely with- 
out a single redeeming point in her hateful character. And yet, 
whenever any more than usually horrible massacre of some pretty 
and innocent fly almost moved me in my righteous wrath to rush 
out into the garden in hot haste and put an end at once to the 
cruel wretch’s existence with a judicial antimacassar, a number of 
moral scruples, such as could only be adequately resolved by the 
editor of the Spectator, always occurred spontaneously to my 
mind and conscience just in time to insure that wicked Eliza a 
fresh spell of life in which to continue unabashed her atrocious 
behaviour. 

Has man, I asked myself at such moments, mere human man, 
any right to set himself up in the place of earthly providence, ‘as 
so much better and more moral than insentient nature? If the 
spider cruelly devours living flies and intelligent or highly sensi- 
tive bees, we must at least remember that she has no choice in 
the matter, and that, as the poet justly remarks, ‘ ’tis her nature 
to.’ But then, on the other hand, it might be plausibly argued 
that ’tis our nature equally to kill the creature that we see so 
hatefully fulfilling the law of its own cruel being. And yet again 
it might be pleaded by any able counsel who undertook the defence 
of Lucy or Eliza on her trial for her life against her human 
accusers, that she was impelled to all these evil deeds by maternal 
affection, one of the noblest and most unselfish of animal instincts. 
Moreover, if the spider didn’t prey, it would obviously die; and it 
seems rather hard on any creature to condemn it to death for no 
better reason than because it happens to have been born a member 
of its own kind, and not of any other and less morally objectionable 
species. Jedburgh justice of that sort rather savours of the 
method pursued by the famous countryman who was found cutting 
a harmless amphibian into a hundred pieces with his murderous 
spade, and saying spitefully as he did so, at every particularly 
savage cut: ‘I'll larn ye to be a twoad, I will; Ill larn ye to bea 
twoad !’ 
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Nevertheless, in spite of all this my vaunted philosophy, I will 
frankly confess that more than once Eliza and Lucy sorely tried 
my patience, and that I was often a good deal better than half 
minded in my soul to rush out in a feverish fit of moral indigna- 
tion and put an end to their ghastly career of crime without 
waiting to hear what they had to say in their own favour, showing 
cause why sentence of death should not be executed upon them. 
And I would have done it, I believe, had it not been for that 
peculiar arrangement of the drawing-room windows, which made 
it impossible to get at the culprits direct, without going out into 
the garden and round the house; which, of course, is a severe 
strain in wet or windy weather to put upon anybody’s moral 
enthusiasm. In the end, therefore, I always gave the evil-doers 
the benefit of the doubt ; and I only mention my ethical scruples 
in the matter here lest scoffers should say, when they come to read 
what manner of things Lucy and Eliza did: ‘Oh, yes, that’s just 
like those scientific folks; they're always so cold-blooded. He 
could stand by and see these poor helpless flies tortured slowly to 
death without a chance for their lives, and never put out a helping 
hand to save them!’ Well, I would only ask you one question, my 
sapient friend, who talk like that: Has it ever occurred to you 
that, if you kill one spider, you merely make room in the over- 
flowing economy of nature for another to pick up a dishonest 
livelihood ? Have you ever reflected that the prime blame of 
spiderhood rests with Nature herself (if we may venture to personify 
that impersonal entity); and that she has provided such a constant 
supply or relay of spiders as will amply suffice to fill up all the 
possible vacancies that can ever occur in insect-eating circles ? 
Unless you have considered all these points carefully, and have an 
answer to give about them, you are not in a position to pronounce 
upon the subject, and you had better be referred for six months 
longer, as the medical examiners gracefully put it, to your ethical, 
psychological, and biological studies. 

The great point about the position in which Eliza and Lucy 
had placed themselves—to return to our muttons—was simply 
this. They stood full against the light, so that we could see right 
through their translucent bodies, which were almost liquid to look 
upon, and beautifully dappled with dark spots on a grey ground 
in a very pretty and effective pattern. So favourable was the 
opportunity for observation, indeed, that we could clearly make 
out with the naked eye even the joints of their legs, the hairs on 
their tarsi—excuse the phrase—and the very shape of their cruel 
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tigerlike claws, as they rushed forth upon their prey in a sort of 
carnivorous frenzy. At all hours of the day we could notice 
exactly what they were doing or suffering ; and so familiar did we 
become with them individually and personally, that before the 
end of the season we recognised in detail all the differences of 
their characters almost as one might do with cats or dogs, and 
spoke of them by their Christian names like old and well-known 
acquaintances. 

As the webs which Lucy and Eliza spun were several times 
broken or mutilated during the year, either by accident or the 
gardener, we had plenty of chances for seeing how they proceeded 
in making them. The lines were in both cases stretched between 
a white rose bush that climbed up one side of the window, and a 
purple clematis that occupied and draped the opposite mullion. 
But Lucy and Eliza didn’t live in the webs—those were only their 
snares or traps for prey ; each of them had in addition a private 
home or apartment of her own under shelter of a rose-leaf at some 
distance from the treacherous geometrical structure. The house 
itself consisted merely of a silken cell, built out from the rose- 
leaf, and connected with the snare by-a single stout cord of very 
solid construction. On this cord the spider kept one foot—I had 
almost said one hand—constantly fixed. She poised it lightly by 
its claws, and whenever an insect got entangled in the web, a 
subtle electric message, so to speak, seemed to run along the line 
to the ever-watchful carnivore. In one short second Lucy or 
Eliza, as the case might be, had darted out upon her quarry, and 
was tackling it might and main, according to the particular way 
its size and strength rendered then and there advisable. The 
method of procedure, which I shall describe more fully by-and-by, 
differed considerably from case to case, as these very large and 
strong spiders have sometimes to deal with mere tiny midges, and 
sometimes with extremely big and dangerous creatures, like 
bumble-bees, wasps, and even hornets. 

In building their webs, as in many other small points, Lucy 
and Eliza showed from the first no inconsiderable personal dif- 
ferences. Lucy began hers by spinning a long line from her 
spinnerets, and letting the wind carry it wherever it would ; while 
Eliza, more architectural in character, preferred to take her lines 
personally from point to point, and see herself to their proper 
fastening. In either case, however, the first thing done was to 
stretch some eight or ten stout threads from place to place on the 
outside of the future web, to act as points @appui for the re- 
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mainder of the structure. To these outer threads, which the 
spiders strengthened so as to bear a considerable strain by doubling - 
and trebling them, other thinner single threads were then carried 
radially at irregular distances, like the spokes of a wheel, from a 
point in the centre, where they were all made fast and connected 
together. As soon as this radiating framework or scaffolding was 
finished, like the woof on a loom, the industrious craftswoman 
started at the middle, and began the task of putting in the cross- 
pieces or weft which were to complete and bind together the 
circular pattern. These she wove round and round in a continuous 
spiral, setting out at the centre, and keeping on in ever-widening 
circlets, till she arrived at last at the exterior or foundation 
threads. How she fastened these cross-pieces to the ray-lines I 
could never quite make out, though I often followed the work 
closely from inside through the pane of glass with a platyscopic 
lens ; for, strange to say, the spiders were not in the least disturbed 
by being watched at their work, and never took the slightest 
notice of anything that went on at the other side of the window. 
My impression is, however, that she gummed them together, 
letting them harden into one as they dried ; for the thread itself 
is always semi-liquid when first exuded. 

The cross-pieces, we observed from the very beginning, were 
invariably covered by little sparkling drops of something wet and 
beadlike, which at first in our ignorance we took for dew; for 
until I began systematically observing Lucy and Eliza, I will 
frankly confess I had never paid any particular attention to the 
spider-kind, with the solitary exception of my old winter friends, 
the trap-door spiders of the Mediterranean shores. But, after a 
little experience, we soon found out that these pearly drops on the 
web were not dew at all, but a sticky substance, akin to that of 
the web, secreted by the animals themselves from their own bodies. 
We also quickly discovered, coming to the observation as we did 
with minds unbiassed by previous knowledge, that the viscid 
liquid in question was of the utmost importance to the spiders in 
securing their prey, and that unfortunate insects were not merely 
entangled but likewise gummed down or glued by it, like birds in 
bird-lime or flies in treacle. So necessary is the sticky stuff, 
indeed, to the success of the trap, that Lucy and Eliza used to 
renew the entire set of cross-pieces in the web every morning, 
and thus insure from day to day a perfectly fresh supply of viscid 
fluid ; but, so far as I could see, they only renewed the rays and 
the foundation-threads under stress of necessity, when the snare 
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had been so greatly injured by large insects struggling in it, or 
-by the wind or the gardener, as to render repairs absolutely 
unavoidable. The whole structure, when complete, is so beautiful 
and wonderful a sight, with its geometrical regularity and its 
beaded drops, that if it were produced by a rare creature from 
Madagascar or the Cape, in the insect-house at the Zoo, all the 
world, I’m convinced, would rush to look at it as a nine-days’ 
wonder. But since it’s only the trap of the common English 
garden spider, why, we all pass it by without deigning even to 
glance at it. 

At night my eight-legged friends slept always in their own 
homes or nests under shelter of the rose-leaves. But during 
the day they alternated between the nest and the centre of the 
web, which last seemed to serve them as a convenient station 
where they waited for their prey, standing head downward with 
legs wide spread on the rays, on the look-out for incidents. 
Whether at the centre or in the nest, however, they kept their 
feet. constantly on the watch for any disturbance on the webs ; 
and the instant any unhappy little fly got entangled in their 
meshes, the ever-watchful spider was out like a flash of lightning, 
and down at once in full force upon that incautious intruder. I 
was convinced after many observations that it is by touchvalone 
the spider recognises the presence of prey in its web, and that it 
hardly derives any indications worth speaking of from its numerous 
little eyes, at least as regards the arrival of booty. If a very big 
insect has got into the web, then a relatively large volume of 
disturbance is propagated along the telegraphic wire that runs 
from the snare to the house, or from the circumference to the 
centre ; if a small one, then a slight disturbance; and the spider 
rushes out accordingly, either with an air of caution or of ferocious 
triumph. 

Supposing the booty in hand was a tiny fly, then Lucy or Eliza 
would jump upon it at once with that strange access of apparently 
personal animosity which seems in some mysterious way a cha- 
racteristic of all hunting carnivorous animals. She would then 
carelessly wind a thread or two about it, in a perfunctory way, 
bury her jaws in its body, and in less than half a minute suck out 
its juices to the last drop, leaving the empty shell unhurt, like a 
dry skeleton or the slough of a dragon-fly larva. But when wasps 
or other large and dangerous insects got entangled in the webs, 
the hunters proceeded. with far greater caution. Lucy, indeed, 

who was a decided coward, would stand and look anxiously at the 
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doubtful intruder for several seconds, feeling the web with her 
claws, and running up and down in the most undecided manner, 
as if in doubt whether or not to tackle the uncertain customer. 
But Eliza, whose spirits always rose like Nelson’s before the face of 
danger, and whose motto seemed to be ‘ De l’audace, de V'audace, 
et toujours de l'audace, would rush at the huge foe in a perfect 
transport of wild fury, and go to work at once to inclose him in 
her toils of triple silken cables. I always fancied, indeed, that 
Eliza was in a thoroughly housewifely tantrum at seeing her nice 
new web so ruthlessly torn and tattered by the unwelcome visitor, 
and that she said to herself in her own language: ‘ Oh well, then, 
if you will have it, you shall have it; so here goes for you.’ And 
go for him she did, with most unladylike ferocity. Indeed, Eliza’s 
best friend, I must fain admit, could never have said of her that 
she was a perfect lady. 

The chawing-up of that wasp was a sight to behold. I have 
no great sympathy with wasps—they’ve done me so many bad 
turns in my time that I don’t pretend to regard them as deserving 
of exceptional pity—but I must say Eliza’s way of going at them 
was unduly barbaric. She treated them for all the world as if 
they were entirely devoid of a nervous system. I wouldn’t treat 
a Saturday Reviewer myself as that spider treated the wasps 
when once she was sure of them. She went at them with a sort 
of angry, half-contemptuous dash, kept cautiously out of the way 
of the protruded sting, began in most businesslike fashion at the 
head, and rolling the wasp round and round with her legs and 
feelers, swathed him rapidly and effectually, with incredible speed, 
in a dense network of web poured forth from her spinnerets. In 
less than half a minute the astonished wasp, accustomed rather 
to act on the offensive than the defensive, found himself helplessly 
inclosed in a perfect coil of tangled silk, which confined him from 
head to sting without the possibility of movement in any direction. 
The whole time this had been going on, the victim, struggling 
and writhing, had been pushing out its sting and doing the very 
best it knew to deal the wily Eliza a poisoned death-blow. But 
Eliza, taught by ancestral experience, kept carefully out of the 
way ; and the wasp felt itself finally twirled round and round in 
those powerful hands, and tied about as to its wings by a thousand- 
fold cable. Sometimes, after the wasp was secured, Eliza even 
took the trouble to saw off the wings so as to prevent further 
struggling and consequent damage to the precious web; but more 
often she merely proceeded to eat it alive without further formality, 
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still avoiding its sting as long as the creature had a kick left in it, 
but otherwise entirely ignoring its character as a sentient being 
in the most inhuman fashion. And all the time, till the last drop 
of his blood was sucked out, the wasp would continue viciously to 
stick out his deadly sting, which the spider would still avoid with 
hereditary cunning. It was a horrid sight—a duel @ outrance 
between two equally hateful and poisonous opponents ; a living 
commentary on the appalling but o’er-true words of the poet, that 
‘Nature is one with rapine, a harm no preacher can heal.’ Though 
these were the occasions when one sometimes felt as if the cup of 
Eliza’s iniquities was really full, and one must pass sentence at 
last, without respite or reprieve, upon that lifelong murderess. 

‘One insect there was, however, before which even Eliza herself, 
hardened wretch as she seemed, used to cower and shiver; and 
that was the great black bumble-bee, the largest and most power- 
ful of the British bee-kind. When one of these dangerous monsters, 
a burly, buzzing bourgeois, got entangled in her web, Eliza, 
shaking in her shoes (I allow her those shoes by poetical licence), 
would retire in high dudgeon to her inmost bower, and there would 
sit and sulk, in visible bad temper, till the clumsy big thing, after 
many futile efforts, had torn its way by main force out of the coils 
that surrounded it. Then, the moment the telegraphic commu- 
nication told her the lines in the web were once more free, Eliza 
would sally forth again with a smiling face—oh yes, I assure you, 
we could tell by her look when she was smiling—and would repair 
afresh with cheerful alacrity the damage done to her snare by the 
unwelcome visitor. Humming-bird hawk-moths, on the other 
hand, though so big and quick, she.would kill immediately. As 
for Lucy, craven soul, she had so little sense of proper pride and 
arachnid honour, that she shrank even from the wasps which Eliza 
so bravely and unhesitatingly tackled; and more than once we 
caught her in the very act of cutting them out entire, with the 
whole piece of web in which they were immeshed, and letting them 
drop on to the ground beneath, merely as a short way of getting 
rid of them from her premises. I always rather despised Lucy. 
She hadn’t even the one redeeming virtue of most carnivorous or 
predatory races—an insensate and almost automatic courage. 

I need hardly say, however, that the spider does not kill her 
prey by a mere fair-and-square bite alone. She has recourse to 
the art of the Palmers and Brinvilliers. All spiders, as far as 
known, are provided with poison-fangs in the jaws, which some- 
times, as in the tarantula and many other large tropical kinds, 
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well known to me in Jamaica and elsewhere, are sufficiently 
powerful to produce serious effects upon man himself; while even 
much smaller spiders, like Eliza and Lucy, have poison enough in 
their falces, as the jawlike organs are called, to kill a good big 
insect, such as a wasp or a bumble-bee. These channelled poison- 
glands, combined with their savage tigerlike claws, make the 
spiders as a group extremely formidable and dominant creatures, 
the analogues in their own smaller invertebrate world of the 
serpents and wolves in the vertebrate creation. 

_ Lucy and Eliza’s family relations, I am sorry to say, were not, 
we found, of a kind to endear them to a critical public already 
sufficiently scandalised by their general mode of behaviour to their 
inoffensive neighbours. As mothers, indeed, gossip itself had not 
a word of blame to whisper against them ; but as wives, their con- 
duct was distinctly open to the severest animadversion. The males 
of the garden spider, as in many other instances, are decidedly 
smaller than their big round mates; so much so is this the case, 
indeed, in certain species that they seem almost like parasites of 
the immensely larger sack-bodied females. Now, just as the worker 
bees kill off the drones as soon as the queen-bee has been duly 
fertilised, regarding them as of no further importance or value to 
the hive, so do the lady-spiders not only kill but eat their 
husbands as soon as they find they have no further use for them. 
Nay, if a female spider doesn’t care for the looks of a suitor who 
is pressing himself too much upon her fond attention, her way of 
expressing her disapprobation of his appearance and manners is to 
make a murderous spring at him, and, if possible, devour him. 
Under these painful circumstances the process of courtship is 
necessarily to some extent a difficult and delicate one, fraught 
with no small danger to the adventurous swain who has the bold- 
ness to commend himself by personal approach to these very fickle 
and irascible fair ones. It was most curious and exciting, accord- 
ingly, to watch the details of the strange courtship, which we 
could only observe in the case of the cruel Eliza, the rather gentler 
Lucy having been already mated, apparently, before she took up 
her quarters in our climbing white rose-bush. One day, however, 
a timid-looking male spider, with inquiry and doubt in every 
movement of his tarsi, strolled tentatively up on to the neat round 
web where Eliza was hanging, head downward as usual, all her feet 
on the thread, on the look-out for house-flies. We knew he was 
a male at once by his longer and thinner body, and by his natural 
modesty. He walked gingerly on all eights, like an arachnid Agag, 
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in the direction of the object of his ardent affections, with a most 
comic uncertainty. in every step he took towards her. His claws 
felt the threads as he moved with anxious care; and it was clear 
he was ready at a moment’s notice to jump away and flee for his 
life with headlong speed to his native obscurity if Eliza showed 
the slightest disposition, by gesture or movement, to turn and 
rend him, Now and again, as he approached, Eliza, half coquettish, 
moved her feet a short step, and seemed to debate within her own 
mind in which spirit she should meet his flattering advances— 
whether to accept him or to eat him. At each such hesitation, 
the unhappy male, fearing the worst, and sore afraid, would turn 
on his heel and fly for dear life as fast as eight trembling legs 
would carry him. Then, after a minute or two, he would evidently 
come to the conclusion that he had wronged his lady-love, and 
that her movement was one of true, true love rather than of car- 
nivorous and cannibalistic appetite. At last, as I judged, his 
constancy was rewarded, though his ominous disappearance very 
shortly afterwards made me fear for the worst as to his final 
adventures. 

In the end, Eliza laid a large number of. eggs in a silken 
cocoon, in shape a balloon, and secreted, like the web, by her 
invaluable spinnerets. Indeed, the real reason—I won't say 
excuse—for the rapacity and Gargantuan appetite of the spider 
lies, no doubt, in the immense amount of material she has to supply 
for her daily renewed webs, her home, and her cocoon, all which 
have actually to be spun out of the assimilated food-stuffs in her 
own body ; to say nothing of the additional necessity imposed upon 
her by nature for laying a trifle of six or seven hundred eggs in a 
single summer. And, to tell the truth, Lucy and Eliza seemed to 
us to be always eating. No matter at what hour one looked in 
upon them, they were pretty constantly engaged in devouring 
some inoffensive fly, or weaving hateful labyrinths of hasty cord 
round some fiercely struggling wasp or some unhappy beetle. 

We weren't fortunate enough, I regret to say, to see Eliza’s 
eggs hatch out from the cocoon ; but in other instances, especially 
in Southern Europe, I have noticed the little heap of well-covered 
ova, glued together into a mass, and attached to a branch or twig 
by stout silken cables. If you open the cocoon when the young 
spiders are just hatched, they begin to run about in the most 
lively fashion, and look like a living and moving congeries of 
little balls or seedlets. The common garden-spider lays some 
seven hundred or more such eggs at a sitting, and out of those 
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seven hundred only two on an average reach maturity and once 
more propagate their kind. For if only four lived and throve, 
then clearly, in the next generation, there would be twice as many 
spiders as in this; and in the generation after that again, four 
times as many; and then eight times; and so on ad infinitum, 
until the whole world was just one living and seething mass of 
common garden spiders. 

What keeps them down, then, in the end to their average 
number? What prevents the development of the whole seven 
hundred? Thesimple answer is, continuous starvation. As usual, 
Nature works with cruel lavishness. There are just as many 
spiders at any given minute as there are insects enough in the 
world or in their area to feed upon. Every spider lays hundreds 
of eggs, so as to make up for the average infant mortality by 
starvation, or by the attacks of ichneumon flies, or by being eaten 
themselves in the young stage, or by other casualties. And so 
with all other species. Each produces as many young on the 
average as will allow for the ordinary infant mortality of their 
kind, and leave enough over just to replace the parents in the 
next generation. And that’s one of the reasons why it’s no use 
punishing Lucy and Eliza for their misdeeds in this world. Kill 
them off if you will, and before next week a dozen more like them 
will dispute with one another the vacant place you have thus 
created in the balanced economy of that microcosm, the garden. 

Our observations upon Lucy and Eliza, however, had the effect 
of making us take an increased interest thenceforth in spiders in 
general, which till that time we had treated with scant courtesy, 
and set us about learning something as to the extraordinary 
variety of life and habit to be found within the range of this 
single group of arthropods, at first sight so extremely alike in 
their shapes, their appearance, their morals, and their manners. It’s 
perfectly astonishing, though, when one comes to look into it in 
detail, how exceedingly diverse spiders are in their mode of life, 
their structure, and the variety of uses to which they put their 
one extremely distinctive structural organ, the spinnerets. I will 
only say here that some spiders use these peculiar glands to form 
light webs by whose aid, though wingless, they float balloonwise 
through the air; that others employ them to line the sides of 
their underground tunnels, and to make the basis of their mar- 
vellously ingenious earthen trap-doors; that yet others have 
learnt how to adapt these same organs to a subaquatic existence, 
and to fill cocoons with air, like miniature diving-bells ; while 
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others, again, have taught themselves to construct webs thick 
enough to catch and hold even creatures so superior to themselves 
in the scale of being as humming-birds and sunbirds. This 
extraordinary variety in the utilisation of a single organ teaches 
once more the same lesson which is impressed upon us elsewhere 
by so many other forms of organic evolution: whatever enables 
an animal or plant to gain an advantage over others in the struggle 
for life, no matter in what way, is sure to survive, and to be turned 
in time to every conceivable use of which its structure is capable, 
in the infinite whirligig of ever-varying nature. 


GRANT ALLEN, 
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Green Lion Pavement. 


REEN LION PAVEMENT is the name of one of the streets 

in the great manufacturing town of Melchester, It is not 

an imposing thoroughfare ; it is narrow, badly lighted, undeniably 

dirty ; indeed, not to put too fine a point upon it, even to the 
casual observer it unavoidably suggests the slum. 

Unattractive as it is, there are yet better times to see it than 
on a rainy night, for then Green Lion Pavement is at its worst. 
Light from the street lamps outside the public-houses, which 
guard either end of the court, flickers waveringly, and is reflected 
in the pools collected in the hollows of an uneven pavement. Its 
rays, as far as they reach, show how wet and greasy the flagstones 
are, and reveal untempting heaps of cabbage-leaves, sodden and 
trampled upon, which lie round most of the doorsteps. Men with 
their hands in their pockets, and their collars turned up about 
their ears, lounge about in the immediate vicinity of the public- 
houses, smoking and spitting. Every now and then the swing- 
door of one or other of the gin palaces is thrown open, as some one 
goes in or comes out—more often goes in—and then a broader 
stream of light reveals the squalor of the street. It shows those 
dark, scarcely distinguishable objects against the wall to be 
women sitting on the doorsteps, their shawls huddled over their 
heads and drawn closely round their shoulders. The children 
play at their feet, quite indifferent to the drizzling rain. Some 
of them crawl along the greasy pavement with evident delight— 
it is impossible to spoil their clothes—others turn a much-knotted 
and ancient rope, skipping wildly, while they shout and scream at 
one another with shrill voices. A barrel-organ begins to play at 
the other end of the court perhaps, and the rope is thrown down 
instantly, The children take hands in couples, and begin to 
dance gravely and with considerable grace, in spite of their large 
dilapidated boots. Such quaint little figures! Their hats, when 
they have any, battered down on to their heads till there is 
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hardly any face visible, their hair draggled and hanging in rats’ 
tails from the rain. Most of the children in Green Lion Pave- 
ment have at some time or other danced in the Melchester panto- 
mime, hence thé elaborate steps and the graceful postures. 
Two or three men presently stroll up the street and look on, 
their pipes in their mouths, except when they remove them 
for a moment to laugh or to utter some forcible comment on the 
performance. 

But this al fresco dancing is not the only entertainment of 
the kind which goes on in the court, or, at any rate, in the imme- 
diate vicinity. At first sight the neighbourhood does not suggest 
that its inhabitants are in the habit of giving dances, for instance, 
yet it is nevertheless a fact that a real dance takes place very 
frequently in one of its dilapidated houses—a house, moreover, 
in which the members of a flourishing club for-factory boys and 
girls meet every evening. 

On one of the evenings dedicated to this before-mentioned 
festivity a young man came quickly up the street. It was early 
in the year, and a detestable night. Sleet was falling, the pave- 
ment was slippery with black half-frozen snow, and Green Lion 
Pavement presented about as uninviting an appearance as was 
well possible. The young fellow shivered, rubbed his red hands 
together, and dragged at his thin coat, to wrap it more closely 
round him, as he walked. At an open door he stopped and 
entered a square stone lobby, lighted by a wire-protected gas 
lamp. Sounds of revelry were audible from the passage in which 
the young man, whose name was Figson, stood, stamping the 
mud off his boots. 

Figson was, or had been, an important member of the club in 
its early days. Indeed, as he was wont to remark,’ ‘ there ’ad 
bin a toime wen ’e ’ad ran the Green Lion;’ and there was no 
denying that it was chiefly owing to his energetic efforts that the 
club had been started. It was he who had looked up eager 
would-be members, confirmed the inclination of the wavering, 
elected himself President, and prepared an elaborate code of rules 
for the guidance of the faithful. 

Everything in fact was in readiness for the opening of the 
club, with the rather important exception of a room in which to 
assemble. But even this difficulty was overcome, and in a 
manner perhaps not entirely unforeseen by Figson, who some 
months previously had made the acquaintance of a gentleman of 
philanthropic disposition (providentially supplemented by means) 
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who: occasionally visited the factory in which the young man 
worked. Once having discovered the existence of this rarest of 
combinations, Figson did not neglect his opportunities, with the 
result that rooms on the ground floor in one of the houses in 
Green Lion Pavement were presently presented to the members, 
rent free, subject only to a condition as to proper supervision 
of the meetings. 

Since then, however, as Figson sometimes tersely remarked, 
‘toimes ’ad chainged a bit.’ The club was no longer, as in the 
good old days,.devoted exclusively to the improvement of the 
mind, Frivolity had crept in. (This happened when the mem- 
bership was foolishly extended to girls, Figson declared darkly.) 
And to make things worse, his old-time comrades had fallen from 
grace and, what was in reality the same thing, their allegiance, 
and now boldly declared that ‘dancin’ was better than “ Lors of 
’Elth” enny d’y.’ 

This evening he smiled superciliously as the strains of 
‘Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay’ reached his ears. 

‘Saime old toon!’ he remarked aloud, ringing the bell. 

There was a scuffle within, and the door was opened by a 
younger boy. 

‘’Ullo, Bill, ow are yer ?’ exclaimed this youth conventionally. 

The salutation was not used at all in a personal sense; as 
Figson well understood; it was merely a quotation from a 
current music-hall song. All the boys said it,—frequently ; it 
didn’t mean anything, though it was expressed in a tone of loud 
and boisterous heartiness ; but that was how the singer delivered 
it, and without the right inflexion the mimicry would have been 
incomplete. 

‘’Ow’s yerself, Joe?’ returned Figson, tripping up Joe affec- 
tionately as he pushed open a second door. The room he 
entered was a fairly large one, with a bare boarded floor, and 
many chairs stacked up against the walls. At the further end 
a half-opened swing-door afforded a glimpse of a passage and 
rooms beyond. Close to this door was a piano, at which a lady 
was seated playing a polka—the before-mentioned ‘'Ta-ra-ra 
Boom-de-ay ’—with much vigour and animation, The room was 
full of boys and girls, between the ages of fifteen and one-and-, 
twenty perhaps, and they were nearly all dancing. 

Most of the girls wore ulsters, which they had unbuttoned, 
and as they danced, these garments floated out on either side of 
them like dusky wings, if wings garnished with heavy buttons; 
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can by any possibility be conceived. They had not snot 
their hats, which were very towering as a rule, and in most cases 
ornamented with perfectly straight feathers. The unfastened 
ulsters afforded a glimpse every now and then of large yellow or 
heliotrope bows of chiffon, more or less crumpled, which some of 
the girls wore pinned at the neck. 

Most of the boys were very shabby, some even a little ragged, 
though, as a rule, their clothes were patched. 

There was a great deal of noise, partly owing to an unsophisti- 
cated habit possessed by both sexes of carrying on conversation 
at the top of their voices, and partly by the fact that none of 
the dancers wore shoes. Hobnailed boots do make a considerable 
noise on bare boards, especially when their wearers dance with 
more vigour than grace. 

As Figson entered, some of the girls nodded, and two or 
three of the boys shouted Joe’s salutation of ‘’Ow are yer?’ but 
otherwise there'was little formal greeting. 

Joe had returned to his partner, a round-faced youth of about 
his own age, for Joe despised ‘ gurls.’ The two boys charged 
madly down the room chanting ‘ Ta-ra-ra Boom-de-ay ’ with wild 
cries, and scattering the more orderly couples right and left. 
The lady at the piano left off playing to remonstrate. 

‘Shut up, can’t yer!’ shouted the boys. 

‘Joe Wright oughtn’t ter belong to the club at all," kickin’ 
up such a row!’ exclaimed one of the girls angrily. 

‘ Jolly sight more of a ornament to it than all the lot of you 
stoopid girls put together, retorted Wright. ‘Come on, Jack! 
let’s ’ook it, and ’ave a go at fencin’!’ 

The boys made a dash at the swing-door and disappeared 
into the darkness beyond, Joe yelling something about ‘ Sellin’ up 
the dear old ’ome, and partin’ with a few old sticks,’ breaking off 
the melody before he let the door bang, however, to shout in a 
tone of withering scorn: ‘Gurls !—ugh !—I ’ate the lot!’ 

Figson meanwhile stood leaning against the wall, his hands 
in his pockets. 

There were several partnerless girls sitting round the room, 
but Figson was ‘not much of a toff at dancin’ as he himself 
expressed it. Indeed, though he regarded the pastime tolerantly, 
it was with more than a dash of contempt. ‘ Foolin’ of that sort’ 
was all very well for ignorant chaps who didn’t think at all, but it 
was a little beneath the dignity of a man who sometimes went 
to lectures at the Hall of Progress, who had leanings towards 
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Anarchism, and who occasionally expended a penny on a publica- 
tion known as the Atheistic, Communistic, Anarchistic Scorcher. 
In spite of the listless and rather elaborately blasé-expression with 
which Figson, as usual, regarded the frivolous scene, it was not 
assumed until he had looked sharply round the room in search of 
some one, that some one being a girl. 

Having assured himself that she was there, and not dancing, 
he presently turned his back indifferently on the madding crowd, 
and began to study a notice board which hung on the wall just 
inside the door. 

The notice board afforded much information about the club. 
It announced that the fee for members was sixpence a month, 
mentioned various classes for arithmetic, wood-carving, part- 
singing, &c., which had been formed, gave the names of ladies 
and gentlemen who were at the head of affairs on the different 
evenings, as well as other items of general information. 

Figson had time to read a notice of the next meeting of the 
Green Lion football team, a list of members who were gently 
reminded that their subscriptions would be thankfully received, and 
an announcement of a Sunday concert, before the music stopped. 

The polka was over, but hardly a moment’s interval was 
allowed, before a spruce young man, with hair neatly parted in 
the middle and brushed up stiffly on each side, shouted: ‘ Taike 
your partners for the lancers, please.’ This exhortation was 
followed by considerable uproar. 

Joe Wright and his companion re-entered the dancing-room 
with a rush. 

‘Lancers? I’m there!’ shouted Joe. ‘Jine, beckoning in 
a lordly fashion to one of the girls, ‘engaiged for lancers? Come 
on then; we'll ‘ave tops. Clear out there, “Arry! Taike yer 
laidy somewheres else; Jine an’ I are tops!’ 

‘Stop that step-dancing, Joe!’ called the distracted M.C., as 
Joe indulged in a double shuffle of a seemingly dangerous 
description, dodging round the shrinking and loudly protesting 
‘ Jine’ with an agility which baffles description. 

‘ Now, ma’am, please!’ when something like order was at 
length restored, and the music struck up once more. 

The girl Figson had looked for on his entrance into the 
room was now leaning against the wall at some little distance 
from him, elaborately gazing at nothing. 

‘Look ’ere at this notice, Liz,’ observed Bill, putting a finger 
at random on one of the papers pinned to the board, 
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‘W’ere ?’ said the girl, advancing with a great show of interest. 

‘T’ll wite outside. Slip out in a minute,’ he whispered, under 
cover of the noise and confusion of the lancers. 

‘’Ullo, Liz! Not goin’, are yer?’ called one of the girls as 
she waltzed back to her place. 

‘Only ter git a drink of water,’ replied Liz, closing the door 
after her. 

Figson stood in the little passage leading to the reading- 
room, leaning up against a cupboard. When the door was shut, 
he promptly put his arm round the girl’s waist and kissed her. 

‘Daon’t!’ said Liz perfunctorily, but without moving. 

‘I shall, said Figson, doing it again. ‘Look ‘ere, my disy,’ 
he observed after a moment, ‘I want ter ave a talk with 
you.’ 

‘Talk aw’y,’ answered Liz, who was sitting on a high stool,: 
swinging her feet. 

She was a pretty girl of, perhaps, eighteen. There was about 
her an air of considerable refinement, and her barbarous accent 
struck one immediately with its incongruity. She was neatly 
dressed, with a not wholly unsuccessful attempt at fashion, 
though the materials of which her things were made were poor 
and undurable. Her hair curled very prettily under her close- 
fitting hat. Her eyes were deeply blue, and fringed with long 
lashes. Her colour was fresher than that of most girls who work 
all day in factories. 

Figson looked at her admiringly. 

‘Yo're a real disy!’ he exclaimed. 

“Git along with yer,’ she returned, giving him a push. “Is 
that all yer was goin’ to s’y ?’ 

‘No; but it’s true all the saime,’ said Figson gallantly. ‘ Liz, 
I want ter know when yo’re goin’ to naime the d’y.’ 

Liz shot a hasty glance at him from under her eyelashes, and 
began playing nervously with the end of her scarf. 

‘'W’y—w'ere’s the money to come from?’ she asked hesi- 
tatingly. 

‘Never you moind the brass,’ returned Figson loftily. ‘ That’s 
all roight. Not but wot I’m workin’ for nothink so ter speak, 
and always shall till the roight men git at the ’ed of Goverment,’ 
he added darkly, relapsing into his usual air of Byronic gloom. 
‘Still’—emerging from it for a moment—‘I’ve got a roise, Liz, 
an’ I don’t see no use in witin’, so let’s settle it an’ git spliced as 
soon as ever we kin. When’s it to be, eh?’ 
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He put an-arm round the girl’s shoulders and looked down at 
her affectionately. 

‘Oh, Bill! I—can’t s’y—not jest yit,’ she replied, raising her 
distressed blue eyes. ‘Father, yer know—’e’s ag’inst it, since ’e’s 
been and got saived. Only ter-d’y ’e said ’e wasn’t goin’ to ’ave 
no bloomin’ hanarchis’ an’ hinfidels in ’is family.’ 

The girl repeated the parental objurgation quite gravely, in a 
troubled tone. Her lover retreated a few steps, leant against the 
cupboard, folded his arms and looked darkly at Liz from under 
frowning brows. 

The girl glanced at him and broke into an involuntary laugh, 
though her lips were trembling and there were tears in her eyes, 
‘You—you look like the young forger chap at the “Star”!’ 
she cried, her voice shaken between laughter and tears. 

Figson flushed and let his arms drop at his sides. 

‘Look ’ere!’ he said angrily, ‘none of this bloomin’ nonsense, 
I s’pose yo’re thinkin’ of takin’ the bonnet yerself, then, are yer? 
It’ll soot yer noicely !’ he added sarcastically. 

‘Not me!’ replied Liz hotly. ‘I don’t ’old with screechin’ 
and ’ollerin’—never did. An’ no more won't father after a bit, 
Bill,’ she added coaxingly. ‘’E’s been every think, yer know— 
Methody, an’ Plymouth Brethren, an’ Roman Catholic—an’ now 
’e’s jined the Harmy for a bit. But it won't last,’ she said hope- 
fully ; ‘’e’ll soon get tired of ’ollerin’, an’ then, like as not, ’e’ll give 
yo’re religion a turn, Bill; ’e’s been everythink else. Then when 
’e does ’e’ll give ’is consent, an’ we'll be married afore ’e jines 
somethin’ else, an’ then ’e can’t ’inder us. Do let’s wite a bit.’ 

She spoke pleadingly, but Figson still continued to regard 
her with disfavour. 

‘Jine my religin!’ he repeated scornfully. ‘J’m a free- 
thinker. I thought yer knowed that.’ ; 

‘Well, father’s not partickler, returned Liz innocently. ‘One 
religi’n’s as good as another to ’%#m—just for the toime. Only, 
Bill—I don’t want ter git married without ’e’s willin’, Mother 
wouldn’t ‘ave liked it,’ she added softly. 

‘Stuff an’ nonsense!’ exclaimed Bill, abandoning the ‘Star’ 
manner of polished villany for one of more vulgar anger. ‘Think 
yore goin’. to come that story over me, do yer, me disy? Yo’re 
plyin’ fast an’ loose with me, that’s what yo’re doin’—and I won’t 
stand it! Go an’ try that on with ’Arry Carpenter, he added 
sneeringly ; ‘p’r’aps ’e’ll put up with it. J won't. Not me!’ he 
repeated, drawiag himself up and inflating his chest, 
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The dancers within were doing the grand chain. 

‘Chine!’ shouted ’Arry Carpenter, the M.C,, and there was a 
general scuffle, shouts and laughter. 

‘Were did you git that ’at, where did you git that tile ?’ 
they sang as the music turned off into that popular refrain. Liz 
had got down from the high stool. Her face was pale and her eyes 
very bright. 

‘Tl trouble you to let me pass, Mr. Figson,’ she said, hold- 
ing her head erect. She paused with her hand on the door- 
handle. ‘Go an’ talk like that to Raose Young,’ she said over 
her shoulder; ‘ p’r’aps she'll stand it; but J won’t. Not me!’ 
and she threw open the door. 


The dance was over for the evening. <A few of the boys had 
begun to prepare the room for a wood-carving class, while most 
of the company sought fresh fields in the reading-room, where it 
was announced a concert would be held at 9 P.M. 

Here the boys and girls took their seats with scraping of forms 
and chairs, laughing, a little amateur step-dancing, and much 
loud conversation. 

Figson was one of the first to take his place in the front 
row. The chair next him he kept vacant—not for Liz, pre- 
sumably, for she was already seated beside ’Arry Carpenter, and 
was evidently in high spirits, for she laughed a great deal; and 
so did ’Arry, who remarked in audible tones that she was a ‘ reg’lar 
eure. At this moment a girl, a late comer, appeared in the 
doorway, where she stood a moment, looking round for a seat. 

‘Ah ha!’ cried Figson, with well-rendered dramatic rap- 
ture. ‘My Raose! my pretty Raose! My Raose without a 
thorn! Come ’ere!’ and he thumped the chair next to him 
vigorously. 

Rose hesitated, glanced at Liz, blushed, and went like a lamb 
to the seat he indicated. 

It was really a high honour to be singled out by Figson. 
There was something very fascinating about Figson. His air of 
superiority and gloom was impressive, and when he did unbend 
his graciousness was extreme, but Rose had rarely been favoured 
.with such an instance of his condescension as to-night. He was 
an awfully clever chap—all the girls owned that. The words he 
used were vaguely grand in their length and mystery, as when, 
for instance, he looked on while they danced, and remarked that 
he liked to watch the ‘ exooberance of their spirits,’ Or when he 
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found fault with a lecturer for mentioning Christianity on the 
ground that it was only ‘paganism in another form.’ The girls 
looked on and listened with deep and uncomprehending interest, 
wondered how he did it, and marvelled that Liz ‘’ad the cheek to 
talk to ’im.’ 

Liz was not talking to him to-night, however ; she was devoting 

herself to ’Arry Carpenter, who beamed complacently ; and, much 
to her surprise, Rose found herself overwhelmed with attention 
from Figson, who even went so far as to whisper that she was a 
‘disy, as well as a raose!’ This flattering remark was conveyed 
during the chorus to ‘ Knocked ’em in the Old Kent Road,’ which 
was being sung enthusiastically, to an accompaniment of shuffling 
and stamping feet. 
_ The chairman, a tall, red-cheeked youth in a brown knitted 
jersey, then rose, and, amid cries of ‘Order!’ observed that he 
would ‘now trouble Mr. Smith to oblidge with “’Ave yer ’Air 
Cut.” ’ 

The blushing Mr. Smith was preparing to rise and render this 
elassical ditty with his usual vivacity when the irrepressible Joe 
broke in with: , 

*‘ Look ’ere, Reeve, why don’t yer ask the laidy to oblidge with 
a recitation or somethink ?’ 

Joe had been glancing uneasily at this lady ever since the 
entertainment began. In spite of his avowed contempt for the 
fair sex—a not uncommon symptom in those suffering from youth 
—Joe had a delicate sense of the eternal fitness of things. It was 
not seemly, he felt, thus to leave her out in the cold. Hence his 
somewhat indignant protest. 

The ‘ laidy’ (a Mrs. Graham, who generally visited the Club 
on Friday evenings) was about to protest her inability to 
‘oblidge’ at a moment’s notice, when the chairman slowly rose, 
and with the tips of his fingers extended on the table in front of 
him, bent over it gradually, fixing the interfering Joe with his 
eye in a vain effort to overawe that gentleman. 

‘ Wot I want ter know,’ he remarked with scathing deliberate- 
ness, ‘is—ham J chairman, or ham I not?’ 

‘Go it, Reeve!’ shouted some. 

‘ Stick to it, Joe!’ yelled others. 

‘Then, continued Reeve, artfully assuming an affirmative 
answer, ‘you moind yo’re business and I'll moind mine.’ 

‘Sich,’ said Figson to Rose wearily, ‘sich are the disputes of 
hignorance,’ 
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‘Yes. Joe oughter keep ’is tongue to ’isself, assented Rose 
relevantly. 

‘If there’s one thing I ’ate,’ remarked a clear voice behind, 
‘ it’s a conceited, stuck-up sorter chap. Don’t you, ’Arry ?’ 

Figson writhed. 

By this time the commotion caused by the quarrel between 
Joe and the chairman had somewhat quieted. A boy had struck 
an attitude, and was beginning to give ‘The Wreck of the 
Princess Alice,’ when the clamour began afresh. 

‘*Ere’s Dobbs!’ ‘The Reverend Dobbs!’ ‘ Now, Mr. Dobbs 
will oblidge, p’raps, with one of ‘is little ’ims!’ ‘Come up, 
Dobbs!’ ‘Where’s yer Bible, Dobbs?’ ‘ Don’t s’y you've for- 
got it!’ ; 

The unfortunate Dobbs came upstairs with a sickly smile. 
He was a thin, sallow-faced young man, with weak eyes and a 
piece of blue ribbon in his buttonhole. He belonged to the 
‘Young Men’s Christian Association, and in a rash moment had 
tried to induce some of the other boys to join him. 

‘Good evening, Mrs. Graham, he began, ceremoniously 
shaking hands. 

‘The Wreck of the Princess Alice’ was in full swing now, and 
Dobbs had ceased to be an object of attention. 

‘I meant to tell you, and then it slipped my memory,’ he 
continued patronisingly, ‘that I was quite interested in your 
lecture on Physiology the other evening. Most instructive, I’m 
sure. If I can find time, I'll come in to them sometimes,’ he 
added magnanimously. 

The lady smiled. ‘I’m flattered—-——’ she began. 

‘Not at all—don’t mention it,’ returned Dobbs, waving his 
hand loftily. 

Dobbs took great pains with his accent. He used to read 
aloud out of the ‘Young Man’s Constant Companion’ every night’ 
and correct his own mistakes, but carefully, so as not to hurt. his 
own feelings by seeming to acknowledge that he ever made 
any. é, 

‘Well, good night, Mrs. Graham. I thought I would just 
step up and mention that I liked the lecture while I thought 
of it.’ 

He smiled with an indescribable air of patronage, shook hands 
again condescendingly, and vanished just as the reciter sat down 
amid applause. Not a moment too soon, for Joe followed him 
halfway downstairs, begging for ‘ jest ane ’im hefore we part,’- 
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and the others seemed more than half inclined to insist upon the 
performance. 

At ten o'clock the entertainment was over, and the club 
closed for the evening. Figson stayed talking to Rose at the 
door until Liz and her swain appeared. 

‘Good night, Raose,’ said Liz affably, as she passed. ‘ Wot a 
dull evenin’ you must ’ave ’ad! I pity yer! Come on, ’Arry! 
you kin see me to the bottom of the street if yer loike.’ 


The months passed, and the little rift within the lute grew 
wider and ever wider. 

Figson and Liz now met two or three evenings a week at 
the club rooms without the slightest recognition on either side. 

Liz conversed much and boisterously with all the other boys, 
and occasionally bestowed special marks of favour on ’Arry 
Carpenter, but only when Figson was within earshot. At other 
times she avoided him, and was even heard to remark to one of 
her girl friends, in a moment of petulance, that ‘if there was one 
thing more’n another she couldn’t abide, it was a gapin’, blushin’ 
idjut like ’Arry Carpenter.’ If imitation is the sincerest form of 
flattery, Liz ought to have had every reason to be- gratified at the 
eonduct of Figson, whose increasing affability was remarked by 
all the girls, though he occasionally singled out Rose Young as 
the special recipient of his compliments, which were always of an 
appropriately flowery nature. 

The estrangement between Bill and Liz attracted, on the 
whole, very little notice in the club, however. It was the 
commonest thing in the world for a girl to drop the ‘ young chap’ 
she had been keeping company with in favour of another at a 
moment’s notice, and no one suspected that Liz and Bill were 
really ‘sweet’earts’ and had contemplated matrimony. For, in 
spite of various peculiarities in speech and behaviour, slightly 
disconcerting to people whose ideas of girls are gained from the 
young ladies one usually meets in drawing-rooms, Liz was a very 
womanly little woman, and therefore shy of talking about her 
deeper feelings. She had no very intimate friends amongst the 
girls at the club, to whom she had always spoken of Bill Figson 
with a studied indifference, well calculated to upset any specu- 
lations as to the earnest nature of her ‘company keeping.’ 

As time passed, Liz’s health and temper began to suffer from 
the continual strain of meeting her lover under the trying: cits 
cumstances of ..er own partial creation. 
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She never sought any conversation which might lead to a 
reconciliation. 

‘Td sooner die fust!’ she told herself fiercely, the tears 
springing to her eyes. ‘It was “is fault; if ’e was to come to me 
and s’y ’e was sorry, I'd fergive ‘im. Oh, Bill! w’y don’t yer 
come!’ she used to cry at night, lying wide awake, poor child, 
the tears running down her cheeks. 

But at the club no one knew what ‘’ad come over Liz,’ who 
used to be such a lively girl. She was nearly always fretful and 
cross now. 

* W’y don’t yer tike off yer ’at, Liz?’ asked one of them, one 
warm evening at the end of May. 

‘’Ow ken I tike off me ‘at w’en me ’air’s so barbarious ?’ 
replied Liz pettishly. ‘I don’t want ter dance no more, I’m 
going to see ter the books,’ she added, pushing open the door as 
she spoke. ‘Yer needn’t come—I don’t want yer.’ 

‘ There’s a cross patch,’ remarked Rose, laughing. ‘Shut up, 
She’s ill, I tell yer,’ said another girl, charitably, as she opened 
one of the windows. ‘ My, ’ow stuffy it is ‘ere! An’ it’s worse 
in the plice w’ere she works all d’y. No wonder she’s took bad, 
that’s w’at J s’y.’ ; 

The reading-room was empty, and Liz dragged up a chair in 
front of the bookcase. She was librarian, and there were several 
new books that required numbering and entering in the library 
catalogue. 

She worked slowly, and while she worked her thoughts were 
busy. Her heart was very heavy, and she was possessed by an 
overwhelming anxiety. 

Bill had not been to the club all the month, and she had 
heard no news of him. 

Pride forbade her to go and inquire for him at his home, and 
though she had listened eagerly for the chance mention of his 
name, none of the club members had spoken of him. 

No one worked in the same factory as Figson, and as he was 
not particularly popular, it seemed that his absence created no 
surprise and called for no remark. 

‘Even that gurl—that creatwre—Raose ’asn’t once ast about 
‘im,’ thought Liz bitterly. ‘She’s took up with Jack Reeve 
now R 

‘Wat shall Ido? ’Ow ken I find out?’ was her next 
despairing reflection. 

In the next room the meeting was being dissolyed, She could 
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hear ‘ good-nights’ being exchanged, and Mrs. Graham’s voice 
urging the stragglers to depart. 

She (Mrs. Graham) came into the passage presently to put 
on her bonnet, and gave Liz permission to stay a little longer 
and finish the books. Then she went; Liz heard her opening 
and shutting the outside door several times, as though there was 
something wrong with the lock, which had apparently yielded to 
treatment, for presently there was silence. 

The books did not take long to do, but when they were 
finished the girl did not stir. It was not very cheerful there, 
but Liz was too miserable to care for surroundings; besides, it 
would be worse at home. Her father would be out, she knew; he 
was always out at some meeting or other. 

‘Jest wot I told ’im,’ she sighed; ‘’e’s come round to Bill’s 
religi’n, an’ if ’e’d only wited —’ 

There was a noise outside which made her start. 

Then she heard Joe Wright’s voice. ‘Mrs. Graham couldn't 
‘ave shut the door after all,’ Liz thought idly. 

‘*Ullo, door’s open after toime!’ exclaimed Joe’s piercing 
voice. ‘ Let’s come in an’ ’ave another go at that fencin’; Jack.’ 

Liz heard the boys ferreting about in the cupboard for the 
fencing-sticks, and then Jack apparently noticed the light in 
the inner room, 

‘*Oo’s there?’ he shouted, but Liz made no answer. She 
didn’t want to have to talk. 

‘Oh! I expec’ the woman wot cleans up left the gas on— 
that’s wy the door was open,’ explained Joe. ‘Come on, don’t 
waiste so much time, you bloomin young 

The end of the sentence was lost amid the clash of sticks, and 
for a moment or two there was no other sound except when Joe 
apostrophised his pupil in terms more forcible than polite. 

‘There, that ‘ull do for a minute, an’ nex’ toime you w’ack me 
over the shins agine—I’ll mention it to yer,’ cried Joe at last. 

The boys lapsed into friendly converse, Jack sitting on the 
table, Joe struggling with the intricacies of the new pantomime 
step he was practising. 

‘Wot’s come to Figson?’ asked Jack at last; ‘’e began to 
taike fencin’ lessons.’ 

Liz started, and crept to the door, her heart beating pain- 
fully. 

‘Dunno,’ replied Joe, walking nimbly on his heels before the 
final flourish, ‘I b’leeve ’e’s gorn aw’y.’ 
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Liz grasped the chair-back against which she was leaning and 
turned pale. 

‘Gorn aw’y ?—w’ere ?’ inquired Jack. 

‘Dunno—’e was talkin’ of jinin’ them dynamite chaps abroad, 
somewheres. You know the kind I mean. Blowin’-up chaps— 
bomb shells—all sorts a’ larks loike that, explained Joe lucidly, 
illustrating his meaning by making a hissing sound like a rocket 
before it bursts, waving his arms heavenward, and then falling 
heavily to the ground and doing the groans of the wounded with 
great realistic force. 

“Ell git ‘isself blowed up if ’e don’t look out,’ was Jack’s 
cheerful comment. ‘ Wot’s ’is gaime ?’ 

‘Dunno,’ returned Joe indifferently. ‘I b’leeve ‘is gurl drove 
*im to it; ’e said as much to me.’ 

‘W’ich gurl?’ asked Jack. ‘Raose Young ?’ 

‘Raose Young be blowed,’ returned Joe politely ; ‘’e told me ’e 
reg’lar ‘ated that gurl, she was such a sorft. No. Liz Turner.’ 

Liz felt as though she were being choked. Her heart seemed 
to stand still, while she listened breathlessly. 

‘Sarve ’im roight for bein’ sich a fool as ter worrit ’imself 
about any gurl,’ continued Joe scornfully. ‘They’re all aloike, 
ev'ry one of ’em. All donkeys.’ 

‘Some fellers seem ter like ’em,’ observed Jack thoughtfully. 
‘Never could see w’y though.’ 

‘*Cos they’re fools,’ was Joe’s comprehensive reply. ‘ Look ’ere, 
Jack, he continued, listening apprehensively; ‘I think we’d 
better ‘ook it. The guvnor *ull kick up a noice row if we're 
found ’ere after hours. You should a’ seen ’im last toime ’e come 
in ’ere an’ caught me! Foamed at the mouth ’e did!’ 

‘Come on, let’s bunk!’ 

The outside door banged noisily, and Liz was once more left 
alone. 

She crept to her chair, sank down in it, and flung out her 
arms across the table. Presently she put her head down upon 
them and burst into tears. This, then, was the end of their 
foolish quarrel! Bill was gone. He would be blown up—she 
knew that he was wont to talk vaguely about the blessings of 
dynamite—but now he belonged to the ‘ blowin’-up chaps ’"—and 
he would be killed! She recalled Joe’s hollow groans and shivered, 
seeing in imagination Bill bleeding—dying—stretched out at her 
feet. She was a murderess! She had driven him to it! He 
had said sa} ani 
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The girl wrung her hands and sobbed. She was so overcome 
with her grief that she had not heard the sound of a key turning 
in the lock outside, and she started violently at the sound of a 
footstep along the passage. 

Before she had time to turn round and hide her tear-stained 
face Mrs. Graham was in the room. 

‘I came back for my umbrella, she began. Then—‘ Why, 
Lizzie, what is it ?’ she exclaimed, alarmed at the misery in the 
girl’s face. 

‘ Nothink !—nothink!’ protested Liz wildly; but in a few 
moments she was sobbing out the whole story. 

‘An’ if Bill ’ad only wited, as I ast ’im to, she wailed, 
‘it. would all ’ave come jest as I told ‘im. Father, ’e’s tired 
of the Harmy, an’ now ’e’s jined the Hatheist religion, an’ 
only yesterday ’e said Bill Figson ‘ad got some sense, an’ 
wouldn’t stand no ’umbug—an’ now—an’ now > she sobbed 
again. 

‘I think it most unlikely that Figson has gone away,’ Mrs. 
Graham said soothingly; ‘but I'll find out all about it—oh, 
quietly—you needn’t be afraid, Lizzie,’ as the girl raised her head 
to protest. 

‘ Now, stay here a little while, till you feel fit to go home,’ 
she concluded, turning to smile at the girl as she closed the 
door. 

As she went out, she almost ran against some one in the 
narrow passage leading to the street. 

In the semi-darkness she did not notice who it was till an 
exclamation of ‘Beg pardon, mum !’ made her start. 

‘Figson !’ she cried. 

‘Yes, mum.’ 

‘Oh! I—some one told me you had gone away.’ 

‘Not yet, mum,’ replied’ Figson gloomily; ‘there’s no 
knowing wot I may be drove to,’ he added darkly. 

They were standing under the gas-lamp now, and Mrs. Graham 
saw that his arm was in a sling, and that he looked ill. 

. '* Why haven’t you been here lately? You have hurt your- 
self ?’ she asked quickly. 

‘’Ad me arm broke in the Park on M’y D’y. Got into a bit 
of a crowd,’ replied Figson laconically. ‘I’ve only jest come 
out of the ’orspital.’ 

‘I’m so sorry 
‘Ken I go in a minute, an’ get a few traps that belongs to 
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me?’ asked Bill; ‘I ain’t a goin’ ter belong to the club any 
more,mum. An’, mebbe, I’m a-goin’ to leave the country.’ 

Figson evidently wanted to be asked questions, but he was 
disappointed, for Mrs. Graham made no comment on this startling 
news; instead, she stood a moment without giving the required 
permission. 

It was, of course, strictly against the rules that the boys and 
girls of the club should ever meet there without supervision, yet 
Mrs. Graham, after a moment’s hesitation, said : 

‘Yes, go in, Figson; and, by the way, I think there’s some- 
thing belonging to you in the library.’ 

‘Thank you, mum,’ said Bill, and opened the door. 

Mrs. Graham did not leave the precincts of the club; instead, 
she mounted a few of the stone steps leading from the passage, 
and waited on a landing, which was screened from view from 
below. 

She stood there patiently for some time, but Figson did 
not reappear. 

It was not till she had repeatedly called up before her Liz’s 
tear-stained face and Bill’s helpless arm, and assured herself several 
times that under such favourable conditions all must go well, that 
she heard the welcome sound of footsteps. 

The door was opened, and Liz and Bill stood on the threshold, 
and Bill had an arm round Liz’s waist. 

The girl’s face was radiant and her eyes were shining. 

‘An’ there’s some noice flats, I’ve ’eard tell, on the other side 
of the river,’ Figson was saying. ‘We'll go over Sunday, an’ 
look at ’em, shall we ?’ 

‘Oh, Bill!’ cried Liz, clasping his arm with both hands, 
‘you'll never know wot I’ve gone through along of you.’ 

Bill kissed her. 

‘You bet I shall!’ he said. ‘You can’t ’ave ‘ad the ump as 
bad as I ’ave! so now, me disy.’ 

‘Wot a good job Mrs. Graham told me to go hin,’ he added. 

‘Mrs, Graham told yer?’ exclaimed Liz. 

‘ Yes, she said as how there was somethink of mine in the 
lib’ry. I fergot to look,’ said Figson obtusely. 

*Naow yer didn’t,’ replied Liz shyly, flushing. ‘Bill, Mrs, 
Graham must a’ done it a-purpose! ’ fo 

‘ Well, an’ if she did,’ observed Bill, stretching up to put out 
the light overhead, ‘I dares’y it’s the sensiblest thing she ever 
done in ’er loife,’ . 
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The lady upstairs smiled a little sadly. 

‘ An’, Bill, you won’t be a what yer call um, a Hanar—dynamite 
chap any more, will yer?’ : 

‘No; I think a Soshul Demercrat’s more my ticket,’ said 
Figson indifferently. It must be owned that, in the midst of 
his happiness, Figson showed a horrible callousness about the 
welfare of his country. 

‘Yes, or anythink saife of that sort, answered Liz contentedly. 

Just a moment longer Mrs. Graham saw Liz’s happy face and 
sweet blue eyes, then the light went out suddenly. The footsteps 
of the lovers echoed down the passage, grew fainter, died away in 
the distance, till at last there was silence. 

A, F. H. 


—_ 
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The Ballad of Love and Death. 


HE sun was young and faintly shone 
On meadows white with mist, 
The dew was grey on all the grass 
When their first kiss was kissed. 


The torches flared against the night 
Up to the turret’s rim, 

The courtyard was a blaze of light 
When the bride came home with him. 


The evening sky was wild with rain, 
And chill the West wind’s breath, 
The grey, grey day sighed into night, 
And the bride lay sick to death. 


Down in the chapel the mass-priest prayed, 
The parson prayed in the choir, 

And above, in the bower, the bridegroom watched 
Beside his heart’s desire. 


While weary day to weary night 
Through shivering twilight crept, 

Still prayed the priests, the lover watched, 
And the lady sighed and slept. 


Her garden slept, with all its flowers, 
The night wept for her sake ; 

Oh! was there ever a noon of love 
With all the flowers awake ? 


The heavy-footed, black-clad hours, 
Like pall-bearers went by ; 

Oh! was there ever a bridal morn 

With a gold sun in the sky? 
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The wind that wakes before the dawn 
Crept round the hangings’ hem ; 

It was the hour when sick men know 
The shadow that waits for them. 


Did the bride see a shadow then ? 
The bridegroom he saw none, 

But there was a word that his heart’s heart heard, 
And he knew that she was gone. 





There was a whisper at the door, 
A footfall on the stair, 

Her white bed lay in the dawning grey, 
But she no more was there. 


His hand flings back the green curtains, 
His steel rings on the stair, 

And he—he has reached his own hall-door, 
And a pale horse waiting there. 


There was an air that breathed more keen 
Than the chill morning’s breath, 

And he has seen the rider’s face, 
And knows the face of Death. 


And, swift flung back by hands unseen, 
The castle gates fall wide, 

And Death rode out from the courtyard, 
And in his arms the bride. 


Now saddle and bridle my good black steed 
That in the war was won, 

For we will follow the pale horse, 
And those who ride thereon. 








The hoofs are léud on the courtyard stone, 
They are heavy in the clay, 

But they settle down to a steady stride 
When they reach the white highway. 


By farms and folds, still fast asleep 
Between the pastures wide, 
And over the brow of the darkling hill, 
They ride and ride and ride. 
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And far away in the distance grey 
White Death rides down the wind, 

And still on his track goes the stallion black, 
A-following fast behind. 


No pause, no rest—pale grows the West, 
The East is pearl-and-rose ; 

Still on they ride, Death and the bride, 
Still on the black horse goes. 


And the pale steed that, at the dawn, 
So real a thing did seem, 

Now showed in the light of the morning sun 
Like the ghost of a cloud in a dream. 


The gold sun rises in the skies, 
The morning mist is past, 

Still Life’s delight flies in Death’s arm, 
And still Love follows fast. 


The noon blazed in the heavens high, 
The parched earth gasped for breath, 

But still beneath the blinding sky 
True Love rode after Death. 


He rode by the hall where the wise men sit, 
At Learning’s festival, 

They called to him to share their feast, 
But he never heard their call. 


He rode by the bower where the fool-folk weave 
Bright wreaths for the dancing hours, 

And they flung red roses to stay his course, 
But he never saw their flowers. 


The golden, glorious afternoon 
Did grow and glow and wane, 
Stiff were the fingers of the hand 
That held the bridle-rein. . 


’ By white and weary winding ways 
They rode and rode and rode, 

And at the time of sun-setting 

They came to Death’s abode. 
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It stands midmost a marsh-country es 
By desolate winds possessed, 

The darkling city walls rise up 
Against the golden West. 


And far and near the marshes lie, 
With bitter waters fed. 

It was the time of sun-setting, 
When every pool is red. 


The long wall lay against the West, 
A league to left and right, 

It leaned against the sunset’s breast, 
And blotted out the light. 


And when the bridegroom saw the wall . 
Rise up so high and steep, 

He called to God, who hears men call, 
And drove the spurs in deep. 


* 


And as the white horse far before 
Into the shadow sped, 


Once more the lover saw the shape ° 
That the noontide sun had hid. 


Oh! good my steed! the end is near, 
And we shall win her yet— 

The strongest heart shall win the prize 
When Death and Love be met. 


The ride is done ; but as he flung 
The hot reins wide at last, 

Under a portal grim and grey 
Death and his lady passed. ao 


He leaped to earth. ‘I follow thee!’ « 
The great gates wide were thrown— 
He saw clear light within. They closed, 

And he stood without, alone. 


He tore the gate with angry hands ; 
He called upon his bride: 

‘And canst thou bide content within, 
While I weep here outside ?’ 


DD2 
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He flung himself before the gate: 
*O Death, give back my wife, 

For long and lonely is the road 
That leads me back to life !’ 


There came a voice that spoke more sweet 
Than a rose-laden wind ; 

He turned and saw the face of Death, 
And it was fair and kind. 


He took the outstretched hand of Death, 
And lo! the hand was warm ; 

He felt Death’s arm about his neck’ 
Like his dear lady’s arm. 


He looked into the eyes of Death, 
And sorrow straightway died ; 
He felt Death’s lips upon his own, 

And Life was satisfied. 


He saw the fair green gardens glow 
Within the opening door : 

‘Full many come to this far land, 
But they go home no more. 


Since thou hast ridden so far and fast, 
Thou shalt thy guerdon gain, 

Not in life’s perishable joy, 
That turns so soon to pain. 


A light more fair than May morning 
Within these gates is shed ; 

Thou hearest the voices welcoming 
Of all the happy dead. 


The flowers whose roots are set in life 
Here blossom fair and free, 

Thy life-flower was immortal love— 
Death gathers it for thee.’ 


He passed in through the golden gate 
Among the roses sweet, 
And he laid the rose Death plucked for him 
At his dear lady’s feet. 
E. NEssit. 
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Picaninny Peter. 


NLY a Myall baby, with a skin of ebony, and smoky tangled 
curls clustering over his forehead, tumbling almost into his 
great brown eyes. 

Only a Myall baby, sitting astride his mother’s shoulders, 
with fat little fingers clasped tightly together across her 
forehead. 

Only a Myall baby, the one we have learned to love for his 
bright winsome face and loving ways. 

‘Black Lily,’ his mother, had never seen a white woman 
before I went out to the station, far up in the north of Queensland. 
She was almost breathless with astonishment when she saw me, 
soon after my arrival, and walked round me many times before 
speaking. Then she began: ‘Sar!’ (she always called me ‘ Sir.’ 
Her voice had a rich mellow tone. She divided some of her 
words in a curious way, letting it fall at the end) ‘me Black 
Li-ly. Little fellow pica-ninny; him name Pe-ter. 

‘Sar! No one whitefellow lady sit-down along a Glendhu 
before time. On-ly,’ raising her voice, ‘ plen-ty, plen-ty white- 
fellow gentlemen.’ 

She laughed. One does not know what laughter is until one 
has heard an Australian Black. Peal after peal Lily indulged in, 
the baby joining in merrily. 

After this outburst she had satisfied her curiosity, and turned 
to leave. Then I said : ‘ Lily, where are you going?’ 

‘Sar! Black Li-ly carry him, pica-ninny, along ariver. By’me 
by catch him boogie’ (to bathe). ‘Then Black Li-ly sit down along 
a blackfellow’s humpy; eat him; plen-ty tucker.’ She ran off 
‘then down to the river which flowed through the lower part of 
the garden. 

After this beginning of our friendship, if I left the house to 
wander through the lovely sub-tropical forest which grew round 
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it, so surely would I hear Black Lily’s voice: ‘Coo-ee, coo-ee, sar!’ 
and her swift light footsteps stirred the shred bark of the 
gums as she sped after me, with Baby Peter crowing and laugh- 
ing loud from her shoulders, She used to say plaintively: ‘Sar, 
pica-ninnyyhim no go along you. Him plen-ty; big fellow cry.’ 

I left Glendhu for a few weeks on a visit to a friend at a 
neighbouring station. When I returned, Lily brought little 
Peter to see me. » He was ill, and lay in her arms, languid, 
malaria stricken, though a faint little smile flitted over his face 
when I spoke to him. His mother moaned: ‘Sar, him pica- 
ninny big fellow sick; him no more can eat; him no more can 
laugh; him all the time cry, cry, cry.’ 

In the evening I went to the Blacks’ quarters to see him. He 
lay then in his mother’s arms, sleeping; his chubby fingers fiery 
with the poison heat, and restless, grasped at the air, as if to’ help 
the laboured breath. 

I went back later. Lily was still just outside the humpy, but 
crouching by the fire of logs now. She bent low over it, and 
almost mechanically chafed Baby Peter’s feet near the blaze. 

Poor, cold little feet! Icy cold! 

His curly -head had fallen back on her arm, and the great 
brown eyes stared upwards—sightless. Dead! 

Black Lily chafed his feet, saying the while, in a crooning 
murmur: ‘Pica-ninny Pe-ter! Pe-ter—him like him plen-ty— 
big fellow fire.’ ; 

I stood by, not trusting myself to speak. Some South Sea 
Islanders and Lily’s. lubra squatted round the fire, and gazed 
stolidly into the flames. Presently Lily cried out, glancing up at 
me: 

‘Sar! what for you no plen-ty talk? what for you look so 
sulk-y?” She looked at her baby then, and screamed wildly, 
while she held him close and closer. ‘ Pe-ter—pica-ninny Pe-ter 
—what for you no want him yang: ? Pica-ninny, where you 
gone ?’ 

Some of the gentlemen had come down from the house to 
find the cause of my long absence, and several of the station 
hands now stood by. 

‘Black Lily,’ her master said presently, ‘ you go to bed.’ 

She looked up in a wild frightened way at us, then overhead 
at the clear cold moon, and saying defiantly as she rose, ‘ Black 
l.i-ly hold him, pica-ninny,’ she crept into the humpy and lay 
down with her dead baby clasped tightly to her, moaning, as she 
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fell asleep: ‘Pe-ter, you no go away?’ whispering, ‘Pe-ter, you 
no go up There?’ 

She slept soundly soon. Then they lifted the baby from her 
arms gently, and placed him in the coffin of jungle cedar which 
the station carpenter had soon made. 

I laid some delicate wild white orchids between his tiny black 
hands, and faint pink tinged water-lilies that nestled lovingly 
among the black curling rings of his hair. 

They carried him to the little grave dug beneath the shadow 
and twisted roots of a great banyan. There, in the white silent 
moonlight, we stood, while a part of the burial service was 
reverently said over the little Myall’s grave! 

Lily had disappeared for some days when one evening, as I was 
wandering near the river, I found her crouched against a rock, 
peering wildly into the water. Her face had grown thin and 
sunken ; she raised her great melancholy eyes as I drew near and 
asked: ‘ Black Lily, what are you doing ?’ 

‘Sar! me look along a wa-ter; by’me by, Black Li-ly catch 
him, pica-ninny Pe-ter.’ 

I shook my head sadly. 

‘Sar,’ she went on eagerly, ‘ you see him fire along a wa-ter?’ 
pointing to the reflection of a star which lay clearly mirrored in 
the pool. ‘Night time him fire come down boogie’ (bathe) 
‘along a wa-ter. Day time him fire go up There.’ Speaking excitedly, 
pointing to the sky, and still following her reasoning: ‘Sar, you 
say him Pe-ter go up There?’ I nodded. 

‘Then,’ she said triumphantly, ‘night time him come down 
boogie all same fire.’ 

‘Black Lily,’ I said, ‘ you jump in and bring the fire out of 
the water.’ 

She plunged in, and swam from side to side, diving when the 
reflection of the star struck the water. She came out after a 
time, drenched, dripping, exhausted, crying. 

‘Sar, me no can catch him fire. No can see him pica-ninny.’ 

Alas, poor mother ! 

Following into her way of speech, I said; ‘ Lily, you good 
fellow black; by’me by you go catch him sleep. Morning time, 
wake up. Find him little fellow picaninny.’ 

She did not reply, but followed me silently home. 


Murray Eyre. 
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His Grace. 


By W. E. Norris. 


CHAPTER XI. 
A CONGENIAL PARTY. 


IFFERENT people have different methods of expressing the 
ire which has to be expressed somehow or other, but which 
good manners forbid them to put into language. Lady Deverell, 
when she is angry, lets off steam, so to speak, by blowing her 
nose loudly, frequently, and unnecessarily. Now, on entering the 
drawing-room at Lavenham, arrayed in the evening garb’ which 
had been duly delivered to me just as the dressing-bell rang, I 
perceived that Lady Deverell was the sole occupant of that vast 
saloon, and also that she was blowing her nose. It was, there- 
fore, very evident to me that I was going to catch it—and, sure 
enough, I did. 

‘Your duties,’ she began, ‘don’t appear to be very arduous. 
May I make so bold as to ask whether you do anything at all 
when you are at Hurstbourne Castle ?’ 

I replied that on most days of the week I did a great many 
things, whereupon she wanted to know what things. 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘the management of the estate is in my hands, 
and I keep all the accounts.’ 

‘Oh, indeed!’ she returned, with a snort. ‘The keeping of 
the accounts must be very interesting and satisfactory work, from 
all that I hear, and no doubt you give your entire mind to it. 
Your labours don’t seem to prevent you from treating yourself to 
a whole holiday as often as you like, though.’ 

To attempt to defend oneself against the attacks of an irritable 
old woman is, I take it, a sheer waste of time. Consequently, I 
made no reply, but listened patiently while I was told, in more or 
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less plain terms, that I was going to the deuce and that Lady 
Deverell was very glad my poor dear mother had been spared the 
spectacle of her son’s degradation. But of course it was not 
really with me that her ladyship was so wroth, and when she had 
whetted her teeth upon my blameless and defenceless character, 
she proceeded, as I knew she would, to fall upon her genuine 
quarry. 

‘I suppose it would be absurd,’ she remarked, after she had 
said every ill-natured thing about Hurstbourne that she could 
possibly say, ‘to expect good taste from his mother’s son; but I 
do rather wonder at his having forced poor Mr. Gascoigne to put 
him up for the night when there wasn’t the slightest necessity for 
it. Generous and liberal as Mr. Gascoigne is, he can’t have much 
friendly feeling for a man who strained every nerve to keep him 
out of Parliament, and, political considerations apart, the Duke of 
Hurstbourne is scarcely the sort of person whom he would have 
wished to have in his house if he had been allowed any choice in 
the matter.’ 

‘ Liberality and generosity, I replied, ‘are not always inter- 
changeable terms, and I would not for the world cast a doubt upon 
the liberality of so staunch a Conservative as Mr. Gascoigne. 
That he is generous we all know, and I feel sure that, in this 
instance, his generosity has not been misplaced. Upon my 
honour as a gentleman, I do not believe that Hurstbourne will 
pocket the forks and spoons ; still, if, as a measure of precaution, 
Mr. Gascoigne would like to have him searched before we leave, I 
have nothing to urge against it. Only I hope, for the sake of my 
nose and my front teeth, that I shall not be the person told off to 
search him.’ 7 

‘My poor young friend,’ returned Lady Deverell, who, I was 
glad to see, was highly incensed by my rejoinder, ‘very few 
people know how to be clever, and every child knows how to be 
impertinent. If you can’t find anything better than that to say 
in defence of your friend, I should advise you to hold your 
tongue.’ 

Well, at all events, I had put this arrogant and religious lady 
into a rage, and I don’t know what more I could have done. I 
was quite contented with that humble triumph. However, I am 
free to confess that she might have turned the tables upon me 
and put me into a rage if our conversation had not, fortunately, 
been interrupted by the entrance of our host and Miss St. George, 
who had apparently met outside the door and who were in the 
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midst of a temperate discussion as to the relative merits of hunt- 
ing and shooting. 

‘Of course,’ Mr. Gascoigne was saying, ‘I admit that one of 
the obligations imposed upon all landed proprietors is to preserve 
foxes, and I think that, as a rule, they recognise this. They must 
give and take; only what we shooting men sometimes venture to 
complain of is that the hunting men are more ready to take than 
to give. They are under the impression that everything and 
everybody ought to yield to them, and we can’t altogether share 
that impression.’ 

‘How many times have your coverts been drawn this season ?’ 
inquired Miss St. George blandly. 

‘Once only, and that was by invitation. The draw, as you 
know, resulted in a find. I make no complaint; I merely 
wonder what the foxhunters have to complain about. After this, 
perhaps I may be permitted to shoot my own pheasants.’ 

Then Hurstbourne joined us and must needs put his oar in. 
Doubtless he thought his cousin was in the wrong, and doubtless 
his cousin was in the wrong; but the occasion was hardly a 
propitious one for saying so, and he got the worst of the argument. 
Miss St. George, who promptly retired from the fray, looked on at 
it with, as I surmised, the calm and amused indifferenceof one 
who was aware that it was being fought upon a false issue. Not 
on account of foxes or pheasants was Hurstbourne becoming red in 
the face and Mr. Gascoigne frigidly sarcastic; there was quite 
another bone of contention between them, and the bone knew that 
as well as I did. Possibly Lady Deverell, who continued to blow 
her nose noisily in the background, knew it too. 

I can’t tell whether Miss St. George enjoyed herself or not 
during dinner; very likely she did. But I am quite sure that not 
one of those who sat at’ meat with her was happy. We got off 
the subject of sport, after a time, and attacked that of politics— 
which was scarcely a change for the better. Mr. Gascoigne chose 
to identify his guest with his late opponent and to assume that 
the former professed all the Radical views entertained by the 
latter. Now, it was a very simple matter to make fun of those 
views in a quiet, courteous way, and a still simpler matter to 
point out the absurdity of their being held by a duke. Poor 
Hurstbourne made a fool of himself, said several things that he 
did not mean, had to confess that he had failed to see the logical 
outcome of his opinions, and was finally driven to appeal to one 
of the weaker sex for support. 
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‘Look here, Miss St. George,’ said he; ‘I put it to you as a 
disinterested outsider ; wasn’t I justified in expecting that a con- 
stituency which had always voted Liberal would go on voting 
Liberal even after one of our family had seen fit to turn his coat ? 
Mind you, I’m not saying that this, that or the other measure 
ought to be carried; I only ask you whether it wasn’t fair to 
anticipate that the majority of the electors would stick to the old 
flag.’ 

Miss St. George roused herself from a fit of abstraction to say, 
‘Well, you see, I don’t quite know what the old flag was. Wasn’t 
it the Union Jack that Mr. Gascoigne kept on waving before their 
eyes?’ 

r This question, as it may have been intended to do, cast fresh 
fuel upon the flames, and the altercation which ensued certainly 
appeared to show that Hurstbourne was one of those unpatriotic 
citizens who are prepared to lend their aid to the gradual dis- 
integration of the Empire. Yet, though he got the worst of the 
encounter, he might, if he had cared to do so, have plumed him- 
self upon the achievement of a success somewhat akin to that 
which I myself had accomplished against Lady Deverell; for he 
had obviously made his cousin angry. It took a good deal to 
make Paul Gascoigne angry, and I don’t think that any amount 
of political heterodoxy on Hurstbourne’s part would have produced 
that effect upon him. Thus it became rather amusing to watch 
the demeanour of Miss St. George, arbitra pugnee, and to note 
the impartiality with which she alternately soothed and urged on 
the combatants. 

Still, this was not so amusing but that I was sincerely glad to 
see her and her aunt leave the room. Rows are always to be 
deprecated, and they are more especially so when one’s own side 
seems likely to come out of them with loss of breath and loss of 
glory. We cooled down and grew very distant and polite after 
the ladies had quitted us; nor was it long before we followed 
them. I don’t know what took place then between the rivals and 
the rather unworthy subject of their rivalry. Whatever Nora 
may say, I don’t believe that Miss St. George was a stupid 
woman, and I have the best of reasons for conjecturing that she 
spent a pleasant evening. However, I can’t uphold my conjecture 
by any report of personal observations; for no sooner had I 
entered the drawing-room than I was imperatively beckoned to 
seat myself beside Lady Deverell, who, it appeared, had not yet 
done with me, 
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‘You were pleased to rebuke me before dinner,’ she began. 
‘You need not apologise for it ‘ 

‘I wasn’t going to apologise,’ I interpolated meekly. 

‘You would have done so if I had given you to understand 
that I expected it, and you would have been right to do so, 
because you certainly expressed yourself in an uncalled-for and 
impertinent manner. But I don’t ask you to apologise, nor do I 
quarrel with you for standing up for your friend. Whether you 
have chosen your friend wisely time will show ; I may be allowed 
to have my own opinion as to that. But what I was going to say 
to you when we were interrupted, and what my conscience compels 
me to say to you now, is that you have made a very great—I fear 
I might almost call it an irreparable—mistake in permitting your 
friend to provide a home for your sister. As you know, I was 
strongly opposed to the arrangement; it was persisted in, not- 
withstanding my protests, and since I have been here I have 
heard more than enough to convince me that exactly what I 
foresaw has happened. Your sister and the Duke have been seen 
together at all hours of the day, without even so poor a chaperon 
as Lady Charles Gascoigne to look after them ; people have begun 
to talk; and I leave you to judge who is likely to be the chief 
sufferer from such gossip.’ 

This was not pleasant hearing for me; but I forced out a 
laugh and said the sort of thing which, I suppose, men always do 
say under similar circumstances. We know—or, at any rate, 
most of us do—that gossip is not a thing which any girl can 
afford to treat with contempt ; but we take up high ground when 
our sisters are attacked, partly because we are infuriated with the 
malicious women who attack them and partly because we can’t 
see any other dignified attitude to adopt. 

‘That is all very fine,’ observed Lady Deverell, when I had 
finished ; ‘ but you must bear in mind that you are not the only 
person, nor even the principal person, interested in protecting 
Nora from slander—for I am quite ready to admit that it is pro- 
bably slander. You owe some account of your actions, and she 
owes an account of hers, to Mr. Burgess, who would be both 
grieved and displeased if he were to hear the things that I have 
heard during the last few days.’ 

‘Well, suppose you impart them to him,’ I replied, subduing 
a strong inclination to break faith with Nora by announcing that 
she no longer owed anything at all to Mr. Burgess. ‘Then he 
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will know the worst, and we must endeavour between us to bear 
the brunt of his grief and displeasure.’ 

Lady Deverell shook her head. ‘We are approaching the 
season of Lent,’ she remarked. ‘Have you in your neighbourhood 
any properly qualified priest to whom Nora can make her confes- 
sion, as we all ought to do before Ash Wednesday ?’ 

‘We are without that privilege, I answered; ‘we have no 
priest within hail of Hurstbourne Castle, only an old-fashioned 
country parson, who would be frightened out of his five wits if 
any lady offered to confess her sins to him. Let us trust that 
Nora has not a great many deadly sins to avow. If she has, I 
can’t see anything for it but that Mr. Burgess should undertake a 
journey to the north and give or refuse absolution, as may seem 
expedient to him.’ 

Lady Deverell, whose eyes were at that moment fixed sternly 
upon the little group at the other end of the room, cannot, I 
presume, have heard what I said; for she rejoined quite irrele- 
vantly : ‘ Well, it makes no difference to me, because we shall 
leave the day after to-morrow. Don’t say that I didn’t warn you, 
that’s all.’ 

I assured her that I would bring no such unjust accusation 
against her, and, further, that I should not in the least mind if 
her sense of duty should lead her to convey a warning to Mr. 
Burgess into the bargain. I did not understand at the time why 
it was that she tried to look indignant, yet could not altogether 
banish an incipient grin of satisfaction from her hard-featured 
countenance. Afterwards I realised that she might not be un- 
willing to do what she could towards promoting a flirtation between 
the Duke of Hurstbourne and any woman in the world, save her 
niece; but I should have been infinitely more clever than I have 
any pretension to be if I had arrived at that conclusion without 
feminine aid. How was I to guess that she hated Hurstbourne 
as only a deeply religious lady can hate, or that his coronet had 
none of the charms in her eyes which coronets of that exalted 
description almost invariably possess for her sex? As little could 
I divine that she was anxious both to wash her hands of-responsi- 
bility and to obtain a plausible excuse for declaring that I was 
insanely desirous of placing those strawberry-leaves upon Nora’s 
brow. 

We all went early to bed; for, although Mr. Gascoigne’s 
cigars were excellent, his personal attractions were scarcely strong 
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enough to detain two weary men in the smoking-room for more 
than half an hour, and Hurstbourne was too sleepy to go on 
sparring with him. As for me, I was tired rather than heavy- 
headed, sleep having been murdered in my case by the distressing 
reflections with which that old woman had provided me, and 
which indeed kept me tossing to and fro half the night through. 

It does not seem probable that Miss St. George’s slumbers 
were seriously interfered with by any outspoken remonstrances 
which may have reached her from the same quarter, though it is 
likely enough that she was remonstrated with before her aunt 
wished her good night, and when the next morning reunited our 
congenial party at the breakfast-table I thought I could perceive 
in the young lady’s face and manner symptoms of something 
of the kind having taken place. But, perhaps, like many better 
persons than herself, she was apt to be a little silent and sulky at 
breakfast-time. 

Possibly she may have been neither the one nor the other 
when we had finished our meal and when she managed to give 
her chaperon the slip. At least, when I say that she gave 
her chaperon the slip, I only mean that she did a thing which 
her chaperon had not courage or presence of mind enough to 
forbid—not that she stooped to any subterfuge. She announced, 
without the slightest hesitation, that she was going round to the 
stables with the Duke, who wanted to have a look at his horses; 
and, as Mr. Gascoigne presently saw fit to follow the couple, 
it fell to my lot to receive a second homily from Lady Deverell, 
with which, since it was'in all essentials identical with that 
already reported, I need not weary the reader. I myself was not 
a little wearied by it, and was more than a little rejoiced when at 
length Hurstbourne reappeared to give me my marching orders. 

‘We may as well ride home, Martyn,’ said he. ‘The grey is 
all right again, and I'll send for our traps in the course of 
the afternoon. ll things considered, we may congratulate 
ourselves upon not having paid too long a price for a real 
good day’s sport.’ 

‘That is most flattering to us,’ remarked Miss St. George, who 
had accompanied him into the room. ‘Tedious as you have 
naturally found us, you feel that a good run has compensated you 
for the nuisance of having had to submit to us for one evening. 
Luckily, we sha’n’t have the chance of putting your forbearance 
to the test a second time.’ 

‘I only wish there were a chance of your testing it every 
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evening for the next six months,’ responded Hurstbourne with 
fervour. 

Whereupon Miss St. George laughed and observed that the 
forbearance of other people might be tried rather too highly 
if that polite aspiration could be fulfilled. 

The forbearance of Mr. Gascoigne had, I think, been already 
strained about as far as it would go. He did not accompany 
us to the door; he merely shook hands with us and said rather 
coldly that he hoped we would do him the favour to make use of 
his stables at any future time that might be convenient to us. 
He was afraid that he should not be able to offer us house-room 
again, because his parliamentary duties would compel him to go 
up to London shortly. 

Lady Deverell gave Hurstbourne the tips of her fingers and 
was kind enough to place the whole five of them within my grasp, 
saying, ‘Good-bye. My love to your sister. You had better tell 
her what I have told you. If she won’t listen, so much the worse 
for her.’ 

Miss St. George did not appear to see me until I was upon 
the point of vanishing from her view, when she honoured me 
with a vague bow; but she whispered something which I did not 
catch to Hurstbourne, on taking leave of him. 

‘What did that old pussy-cat mean?’ inquired the latter 
after we had mounted our horses and were riding down the 
avenue. ‘ What was it that she told you?’ 

‘Nothing of any consequence,’ I replied. ‘As far as I can 
recollect, it didn’t amount to much more than that I was a bad lot 
and that you were another, and that Nora ought not to be living 
with people of our shady character.’ 

I thought that would stimulate his curiosity and provoke him 
to put further queries, which I should not have been reluctant to 
answer, with a due regard to discretion, but it did not produce 
that effect upon him. He only laughed and said, ‘Oh, that 
was all, eh ?’ 

We had advanced some little distance on our way without 
exchanging another word, when he turned upon me with a sudden 
and unexpected question. 


‘I say, Martyn, did you ever hear what was the cause of my 
old uncle’s quarrel with my father ?’ 
I shook my head. ‘I never heard anything about it; I never 


was in the way of hearing. Was there any cause, except in- 
compatibility of temper ?’ 
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‘That’s just what I don’t know and what I have often 
wondered. I can’t ask my mother, because she gets distressed 
and begins to cry and all that, you know, if the subject is 
introduced. I thought perhaps Lady Deverell might have told 
you something. Whatever it was, I suspect that beggar Paul 
knows a good deal about it.’ 

He added, with a short laugh, after pausing for a minute 
or two: ‘ Well, I’ve put our cool friend Paul’s back up, anyhow. 
Do you know that when we were up at the stables just now 
he dragged me off, upon the pretence of showing me a couple of 
colts, to ask me in plain language what my intentions were with 
regard to Miss St. George!’ 

‘Oh, he did, did he?’ said I. ‘And what answer did you 
make ?’ 

‘The only answer that could be made. I said I would thank 
him to mind his own business. Then he had the cheek to tell 
me that I should consult my own interests best by keeping 
friends with him ; that he felt more or less responsible for Miss 
St. George while she was his guest, and that, if I chose to defy 
him, he might be compelled to make things uncomfortable for 
me. Naturally, I defied him then and there, after which he 
began hinting that there was some disgraceful mystery connected 
with my father which he could disclose if he were driven to it. 
It is true that he retracted when I well, when I pointed 
out to him what would happen unless he either spoke out or 
apologised ; but I don’t think I really misunderstood him, though 
he assured me that I had.’ 

Now,-I certainly had heard that the late Lord Charles 
Gascoigne had been an old rip, and it seemed quite on the cards 
that he might have done something disgraceful in the days of his 
youth; but there was no particular use in saying that. I, 
therefore, only said what I believed to be true: that our late host 
was not precisely a hero, and that he was evidently jealous. 
People who are suffering from the pangs of jealousy and who are 
not dowered with a chivalrous nature frequently, I observed, 
threaten more than they can perform. Mr. Gascoigne’s empty 
words were of no importance, except in so far as they served to 
throw some additional light upon his individuality. 

Hurstbourne accepted this explanation ; it is his way to accept 
any explanation which relieves his honest mind of harassing 
misgivings. He shook his shoulders and chuckled and said: 
‘The idea of that chicken-hearted fellow flattering himself that a 
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girl of Miss St. George’s pluck would look twice at him! He 
does lay that flattering unction to his soul, though.’ 

‘Why,’ I asked, ‘shouldn’t a plucky girl marry a chicken- 
hearted man—always supposing that he is rich enough? I can’t 
imagine a more courageous act, and, saving your presence, I 
shouldn’t be a bit surprised if Miss St. George were to prove 
herself capable of it.’ 

‘That’s what we shall see, if we live long enough,’ returned 
Hurstbourne, gathering up his reins. ‘Now, I don’t believe it 
would do these horses any harm to havea gentle canter across the 
grass.’ 





CHAPTER XII. 


AN ASSIGNATION. 


WE did not, on our return home, meet with quite the warmest of 
welcomes ; and I suppose Hurstbourne’s conscience and prescience 
must have alike disquieted him; for, as we drew near the huge 
edifice of which he was sole lord and master, he began to 
assume something of the air of a schoolboy who has broken out 
of bounds. ; 

‘I expect my mother won’t be over and above pleased at our 
having spent the night at Lavenham,’ he remarked, in a confi- 
dential tone, while we were dismounting ; ‘she'll be sure to say 
that we had no business to accept hospitality from Paul. But we 
really couldn’t help it, could we?’ 

‘I couldn’t help it, I replied, rather ungenerously ; ‘I don’t 
know so much about you.’ 

‘ My dear fellow, neither you nor I could have ridden another 
half-mile without gross cruelty to animals. Besides, I thought 
we had all agreed that Paul was to be treated with friendliness. 
Goodness knows, it’s no pleasure to me to eat the fellow’s food, or 
to drink his wine!’ 

The above feeble excuses were all that he had to offer to Lady 
Charles, who, as he had anticipated, took him to task with some 
severity for having sojourned in the tents of the ungodly. ‘I 
can’t see what was to prevent Paul Gascoigne from sending you 
home, considering that he was able to send a dog-cart to fetch 
your clothes,’ she pertinently remarked. ‘ Why on earth did he 
want you to stay with him?’ 

‘Oh, if you come to that, I don’t know that he did so very 
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particularly want it,’ replied that foolish Hurstbourne thereby, 
of course, answering all the questions which his mother had not 

ut. 
‘ Lady Charles grunted and looked wise. Afterwards she con- 
descended to cross-examine me ; though I think that she did not 
stoop so far without a preliminary struggle between her pardonable 
curiosity and her sense of what was due to the exalted station in 
which Providence had placed her. I did not tell her a great deal 
about Miss St. George; because, as I ‘was able to assure her with 
perfect sincerity, I knew very little about that supercilious young 
lady ; but whether I had spoken or whether I had held my tongue, 
she would soon have known as much as I did. We could not find 
Miss St. George in any of the social books of reference to which 
we had recourse; but it stood to reason that if she was Lady 
Deverell’s niece, she must be well-born, so that the chief question 
appeared to be whether she was physically and mentally fitted to 
carry on the illustrious line of the Gascoignes. That, Lady 
Charles declared, was really the sole point which concerned her; 
Arthur must choose for himself, and she would not dream of 
opposing his choice, unless it should be a manifestly unwise one. 
All the same, I don’t think she was free from maternal jealousy, 
and I don’t think she was displeased when I confessed that Miss 
St. George had failed to secure my personal admiration. 

‘Of course,’ said she, with the air of worldly wisdom which 
she was fond of assuming, and which always seemed to me rather 
pathetic, considering what a goose the poor woman really was— 
‘of course, the girl is trying to catch him. Unfortunately, that 
is what they all try to do, and there is no help for it. Still, it 
doesn’t follow that she may not make as good a wife as another. 
I must manage to see her somehow, and have a talk with her,’ 

I suppose it was rather stupid of me to observe that, even if 
Miss St. George should not succeed in espousing the head of the 
family, the honour of having brought future generations of Gas- 
coignes into the world might still be hers; for I conscientiously 
believed the match to be an undesirable one, and I ought to have 
done what I could towards imbuing Lady Charles with my senti- 
ments. But the moment that she realised the rivalry which 
existed between her son and her nephew, she took a side, and 
naturally it was the wrong side. Without admitting this in so 
many words, she nevertheless made it plain to a not very acute 
bystander, and I perceived, to my regret, that Hurstbourne was 
not going to be scolded or thwarted any more. 
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As for me, I received a wholly unmerited scolding from Nora, 
who chose to take it for granted that I had talked her over with 
Lady Deverell, and who, when I could not deny that she and her 
actions had been made the subject of some discussion, said it was 
rather unfair to discuss her behind her back. She was slightly 
mollified on hearing that I had not divulged her intention of 
jilting Mr. Burgess; but I did not deem the occasion an appro- 
priate one for stating that, in my opinion, that intention ought 
not any longer to be kept secret. She did not mention Miss St. 
George, nor did I. Alas! she was likely to hear all that she 
wanted to hear, and perhaps a little more, about Miss St. George, 
before she was much older. 

I had work to do, both in the afternoon and evening, which 
was a blessing for me, as indeed work always is for everybody. 
The unemployed members of the household were probably dis- 
contented—at any rate, they seemed to be rather bored and rather 
cross when I saw them—but what could I do to help them? 
Trouble was assuredly in store for two, if not all four of us; still, 
it was out of my power to avert that, and, luckily for me, it was 
also out'of my power to brood over the future, except during an 
occasional spare five minutes. 

Dukes, like humbler mortals, have work to do, and their work, 
generally speaking, is not of a very interesting kind. Hurstbourne 
was disagreeably reminded of this on the following morning when 
the post brought him a request from the mayor of a certain 
manufacturing town, situated some twenty or thirty miles north 
of us, that he would be pleased to open the public library which 
was about to be established in that prosperous borough. Another 
magtiate had consented to perform that pleasing duty; but the 
other magnate was in bed with a dreadful bad cold, and his Worship 
appealed to his Grace’s well-known kindness of heart to come over, 
at short notice, and to shed the requisite light of aristocratic 
patronage upon the proceedings. 

‘Tl see them all jolly well hanged first!’ was Hurstbourne’s 
first exclamation as he threw the document down. ‘ What the 
dickens do I know about books and libraries? And what sort of 
a speech do they expect me to make,I wonder! [I'll tell you what 
T’lldo; Tllsay I’m very sorry I can’t go, because—because I’ve got 
a bone in my leg, but that I’m sure my cousin, Mr. Paul Gascoigne 
M.P., will be delighted to represent me on the auspicious occasion. 
How would that answer ?’ 

Lady Charles didn’t think it would answer at all. Lady 
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Charles liked ceremonies, and could not approve of any plan which 
would have the effect of thrusting Mr. Paul Gascoigne M_.P., 
into a position of undue prominence. She said: ‘ My dear boy, 
I know it is a nuisance; but we shall make ourselves unpopular 
if we shirk these nuisances, and Mr. Martyn will write out your 
speech for you.’ 

Mr. Martyn said, ‘Thank you very much;’ and Hurstbourne, 
with a growl, went on to peruse the remainder of his correspond- 
ence. 

When there are women about, one ought to have one’s letters 
brought up to one’s bedroom in the morning. I don’t suppose 
there is very much good in my saying this; still, should these 
words chance to meet the eye of any member of my sex who may 
be conscious of sufficient strength of mind to act upon them, I 
feel sure that he will live to thank me. What the eye does not 
see the heart does not grieve over, and the heart of every woman 
must needs be grieved if she be not informed of the contents of a 
letter the origin of which has been revealed to her by the stamped 
address upon the flap of the envelope. Now, Lady Charles had 
been the first to enter the dining-room, while I had been the 
second. Consequently, we were both aware that there was a 
letter from Lavenham for Hurstbourne, and that it was directed 
in a feminine hand. Lady Charles had shown it to me, inquiring 
whether the handwriting was Lady Deverell’s, and I had replied 
that it was not. The inference was obvious. 

So we were in a position to form our own conclusions when 
Hurstbourne, after reading that letter, said, ‘ Let’s see ; what day 
is it that they want me to open their beastly library? Oh, 
Thursday. H’m!—well, I suppose I had better swallow the pill 
and go. Compose a suitable speech for me, Martyn, will you, 

- like a good chap? Chuck in a good lot of classical allusions and 
tags of poetry and all that, you know. If one is to do the thing 
at all, one may as well do it properly.’ 

I said I would do my best. I assumed, and so, no doubt, did 
Lady Charles, that Miss St. George was to be present at the pro- 
jected ceremony; but that we were both mistaken seemed to be 
proved by Hurstbourne’s reply to the remark which his mother 
could not resist making, after an interval of expectation :— 

‘You have heard from Lavenham, I see. What has Paul 
Gascoigne got to say to you?’ 

‘Oh, my letter wasn’t from him,’ answered Hurstbourne, with 
a somewhat exaggerated air of indifference; ‘it was from Miss 
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St. George. She writes about a dog that I promised I would try 
to get for her. She and her aunt are going south in a day or 
two; so I’m afraid I sha’n’t be able to execute the commission 
before they start.’ 

All the same, he did contrive to execute it, and on the follow- 
ing Thursday we took a very handsome and well-bred little 
Halifax terrier to the station with us. In the interim I had com- 
posed a speech for my noble patron which I flatter myself was 
really brilliant and scholarly, and I had not only compelled him to 
learn it off by heart, but had made him spout it out to me several 
times with appropriate emphasis and gesticulation. He acquitted 
himself, upon the whole, very fairly well, and I don’t know what 
Nora, who attended one of our rehearsals, can have meant by say- 
ing that such an harangue, coming from the lips of the Duke of 
Hurstbourne, would have sounded quite as natural and even more 
impressive if I had put it into blank verse. The truth, I suppose, 
is that my poor Nora was feeling sore and savage; and everybody, 
I am sure, will agree with me that the very last weapon which a 
woman in that sad plight should attempt to wield is irony. 

Well, heaven knows that I bore no malice; nor did Hurst- 
bourne (which was the worst of it), and the whole four of us drove 
over to Lavenham Road in our best clothes and an open carriage 
and spirits which were at least superficially excellent. The terrier 
skirmished about over our knees, and, as his antics gave us some- 
thing to talk about, he was a welcome addition to the party. It 
was understood, though I don’t think any actual statement had 
been made to that effect, that he was to be despatched to London 
by rail; still, I may safely say that it was no great surprise to any 
of us to recognise Mr. Gascoigne’s carriage outside the station or 
to encounter Lady Deverell and Miss St. George on the platform. 
For my own part, I confess that I was momentarily surprised on 
learning that the ladies were not bound for the same destination 
as ourselves, and that our meeting with them was a mere co- 
incidence, due to the circumstance that the northward and south- 
ward expresses happened to pass through Lavenham Road within 
a few minutes of each other. I should have been more than 
momentarily surprised if I had believed in the coincidence; but 
of course I perceived at once that what I was looking on at was 
neither more nor less than an assignation. Therefore, after taking 
off my hat and grinning and saying a few words to which nobody 
listened, I thought the best thing I could do was to conduct 
Nora across the line to the down platform, leaving Miss St. George 
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to lavish endearments upon her new pet and Lady Charles to 
exchange bitter-sweet amenities with the other old woman. 

Hurstbourne and Lady Charles joined us by-and-by. They 
were just in time to step into the saloon carriage which had been 
ordered for us—nothing, I am sure, would have induced Lady 
Charles to travel in an ordinary first-class compartment, now that 
she was in some sort a dowager duchess—and, if one of them was 
not contented with the result of the interview which had just 
come to an end, the other evidently was. Hurstbourne scarcely 
pretended that he had met Miss St. George by accident ; he only 
said that he was glad she liked the dog, and that he believed he 
had secured as good a specimen of the class for her as there was 
in the market. Lady Charles was a trifle flushed and out of 
breath; she was in truth no match for Lady Deverell, being a 
simple soul, and having a very modest opinion of herself, not- 
withstanding the respect that she entertained for her son’s rank. 

The perusal of the morning papers prevented us from inter- 
changing many remarks during our brief transit, and, on arriving 
at the end of it, we were received with all the honour and pomp 
which we were entitled to expect. 

Readers would probably not thank me were I to describe at 
full length a ceremony of which most of them must have only too 
often witnessed the parallel. It was a ceremony like other such 
ceremonies, and it was marred by no hitch, unless you could 
count as such Hurstbourne’s unintentional ascription of an 
apothegm to Marcus Aurelius which should by rights have been 
placed to the credit of a later wearer of the purple. After all, it 
was near enough for all practical purposes, and I don’t doubt that, 
when I subsequently took the liberty of pointing out his slip to 
him, he was amply justified in retorting that nobody knew the 
difference between one of those old buffers and another. Having 
discharged our duties to the public satisfaction, we were enter- 
tained at a truly magnificent luncheon by the mayor; after which 
somebody presented Lady Charles with a bouquet, and there was, 
as a matter of course, more speechifying. I had not coached 
Hurstbourne for a second oration ; so that he used his own words 
and achieved a success-far greater than I could have secured for 
him with my carefully rounded periods. He was not very dis- 
creet. He dragged in politics, which he ought not to have done; 
he had something to say about the preservation of foxes, which 
was not altogether appropriate to the occasion, and his style was 
almost too colloquial to be reported verbatim in the local news- 
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papers, but he won the sympathy of his hearers, who cheered him 
to the echo. 

‘His Grace,’ Lady Charles remarked to me as we rose from the 
table, ‘thoroughly understands the art of dealing with his in- 
feriors.’ She added, in case my mother-wit should not have enabled 
me to discover as much, that that was a most important art to 
have mastered in these democratic days. 

The art of dealing with his equals may, perhaps, not have been 
one with the intricacies of which his Grace was equally familiar ; 
or, possibly, I may be over-presumptuous in claiming a place for 
myself and my sister amongst his equals. Either way, I don’t 
think that he displayed conspicuous tact by holding forth to Nora, 
during our return journey, upon the beauty, the talents, and the 
general distinction of Miss St. George. Nor, to be quite impartial, 
do I think that it was wise on Nora’s part to vie with him in ex- 
tolling the merits of a lady whom she scarcely knew, and whom it 
was obvious to the meanest capacity that she detested. Lady 
Charles was compelled at length to take the part of the absent by 
remarking : 

‘ Well, she is a handsome girl; but, if you come to that, there 
are plenty of other handsome girls about. I don’t see what she 
has done that you should try to make her out talented as well.’ 

Nora, as I have intimated above, did not really so consider 
her; but, for my own part, I thought Miss St. George had played 
her cards tolerably skilfully, and I was confirmed in my opinion 
by Hurstbourne’s amazing assertion that she was, at all events, 
‘too talented by long chalks for a useless duffer like that fellow 
Paul.’ Mr. Paul Gascoigne may have been a useless duffer, but I 
was afraid I knew another individual whom the description fitted 
equally well, and who was in quite as great danger of being made 
a fool of. 

Well, if the poor dear fellow was a fool already, without need 
of anybody’s intervention, and if he couldn’t see what was being 
made as plain for him as plain could be, so much the better! I 
took comfort from that thought while my sister was betraying 
her secret over and over again and escaping detection. After all, 
I should have hated Hurstbourne if he had been vain enough to 
detect it, and I was not half as much provoked with him as I was 
with her. I have often noticed—and I dare say other people may 
have noticed the same thing, though to the best of my belief they 
haven’t often said so—that women, who are so infinitely more 
acute than we are, are nevertheless far worse hands at keeping 
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their own counsel under certain circumstances. They always 
adopt the same transparent system of tactics, and the strange part 
of it is that they don’t always fail in misleading the person whom 
it is their wish to mislead. As for the bystanders, it is impossible 
that they should be misled, unless they happen to be as placidly 
dense as good Lady Charles Gascoigne, and one can’t safely count 
upon meeting with a large number of Lady Charles Gascoignes. 

For all that, I could see that Hurstbourne did not altogether 
like my sister’s ready acquiescence in his eulogies of the girl who 
(as she doubtless imagined) had supplanted her. He was probably 
conscious of her insincerity, though he could not understand why 
she should be insincere, which naturally irritated him. I need 
scarcely say that I was upon tenterhooks the whole time, fearing 
lest he should be enlightened by some unguarded utterance ; and 
a very great joy and relief it was to me to hear him announce all 
of a sudden that he was going off to Leicestershire at last to 
finish the season. ° 

‘It’s rather ridiculous to hire a house and stables at Melton 
for the winter and never use them,’ he explained half apologetically ; 
though, indeed, there was not the slightest reason to apologise. 

I concurred promptly and cordially in his sentiments, as did 
also the ladies, and I believe that all three of us inquiredvat one 
and the same moment when he proposed to start. He did not 
seem to be in the least affronted by our alacrity, but answered— 

‘Well, there isn’t much time to be lost, and if to-morrow 
won't be too soon for you, mother, I’ll just fire off a telegram to 
tell them that they may expect us, and I'll see about arranging 
for the removal of the horses.’ 

‘So we are going to get rid of those good people at last ; how 
glad you must be!’ I remarked subsequently to Nora, and perhaps 
it was not a very kind speech to make, though, as all the world 
knows, cruelty is sometimes kinder than kindness, 

She looked me full in the face and replied composedly, ‘I am 
not glad at all; Iam very sorry. You see, when I told you that 
I hoped they wouldn’t stay long, I didn’t know what good people 
they were.’ 

I suppose she understood me, and I suppose she guessed that 
I understood her; but for the moment it seemed expedient to say 
no more. If plainer language was to be resorted to, there would 
be time enough for that after the disturber of our peace should 
have departed ; for the present my chief anxiety was that she 
should maintain her self-control, which might have been shaken, 
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had I forced her into making the most humiliating avowal that a 
woman can make. 

It came within the range of my duty to extort a humiliating 
avowal from Hurstbourne that evening. I had to tell him that, 
unless I were made more fully acquainted with the state of his 
affairs than I had hitherto been, it would be impossible for me to 
frame my annual budget upon anything like sound financial prin- 
ciples ; and, after a good deal of humming and hawing, he brought 
himself to the point of making sundry revelations which caused 
my jaw to drop. I had been pretty sure that some such revela- 
tions were in store for me, but I had not imagined that things 
were quite so bad as they appeared to be, and it was absolutely 
necessary to warn him that he could not go on at that rate much 
longer without being quite unequivocally and decisively ruined. 

He was a little impressed by the stern rebuke which I thought 
fit to address to him, but only a little. ‘Oh, that'll be all right,’ 
he concluded by saying. ‘ Don’t you worry your sober old head 
about it. Everybody is more or less in debt, and so long as these 
rascals get the exorbitant interest that they demand it won’t pay 
them to ruin me, you may be sure. Besides, I’m going to be 
awfully economical.. Besides that, again, I’m going to win a pot 
of money over the spring handicaps. Why, my dear good fellow, 
if nothing else would keep me from going to smash, I should be 
kept from it by the thought of Paul Gascoigne’s triumph in my 
discomfiture.’ 

‘It would be hard to discomfit him and easy to discomfit you,’ 
I returned, with a sigh. ‘But I suppose you are bent upon at- 
tempting the more difficult enterprise, and there isn’t much use 
in cautioning you that you are almost certain to fail. If you 
would reflect connectedly for a matter of five short minutes, you 
would see that the game isn’t worth the candle—only, of course, 
you won't reflect.’ 

I can’t think why people are so apt to laugh at me when 
nothing has been more remote from my intentions than to be 
funny ; but Hurstbourne has always acted in that way, and he 
acted in that way now. He proceeded to throw a couple of sofa 
cushions at my head, and so effected his escape. 

‘The next thing,’ said I aloud, when he had deserted me, ‘ will 
be that he will engage himself to Miss St. George, which will 
indeed be an economical measure! It’s a poor consolation to 
know that she will indubitably throw him over as soon as she 
discovers that he has very little more than his title to offer her.’ 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE MAGNANIMITY OF MR. BURGESS. 


HursTsouRNE and his mother left on the following morning. 
They were both of them most cordial and friendly in their manner 
of bidding us farewell, and a good deal was said about my promise 
that I would entrust Nora to Lady Charles’s care during the 
coming London season; but I need not say that I had no inten- 
tion of parting with my sister; nor, as I could plainly perceive, in 
spite of her apparent acquiescence, had she any idea of profiting 
by the glittering opportunity offered to her. They drove off at 
last and, I dare say, forgot our existence before they reached the 
station, and I am free to confess that the castle seemed very big 
and empty and dreary without them. 

‘Rien west changé, Louis XVIII. is reported to have said, 
when he was restored to his loving subjects, ‘a n’y a quun 
Frangais de plus;’ and so it was with us and with our life. 
Nothing was changed; there was only one person (for the other 
hardly counted) the less; but units, of course, often stand for 
more than thousands, and that is why it is difficult to believe that 
Louis le Désiré, who was no fool, can ever have uttered so silly a 
speech as that ascribed to him under the guise of an epigram. 
As for my sister and myself, we tried to pretend that we enjoyed 
being once more alone, and that we were going to resume the 
ways and habits which had sufficed for our contentment a short 
time before ; but I don’t think we kept up the pretence particu- 
larly well. I was always half hoping, half fearing that she would 
confide in me, while she, very likely, thought my manner dry and 
unsympathetic. It could not well be otherwise, now that we 
shared a secret which neither of us chose to allude to in words. 
On the third day I encountered Nora, just before luncheon, in the 
garden, whither I had betaken myself for a breath of fresh air, 
and I forget how it was that we began to speak of Lady Deverell. 

‘Did she say anything to you about Mr. Burgess?’ Nora 
asked. 

‘Well, yes, I answered; ‘she said something about him. I 
should have been glad to tell her that you were no longer 
engaged to him ; but of course I couldn’t do that without your 
permission.’ 


‘I suppose she said I had treated him badly, didn’t she ?’ 
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‘I believe that was the gist of her, remarks. Anyhow, she 
didn’t think you were leading the sort of life that a future 
country parson’s wife ought to lead. She also had the kindness 
to inform me that people were chattering about your having 
taken up your residence here as the guest of a bachelor—which 
was sufficiently ridiculous, considering the rank of the bachelor in 
question.’ 

‘Utterly ridiculous, agreed Nora, with only a slight change 
of colour. ‘Still she was quite right in accusing me of having 
behaved badly to Mr. Burgess; I wish with all my heart that I 
could have behaved better to him! But I couldn't.’ 

‘Then why not tell him so and have done with it ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes, I shall have to tell him so; there’s no help for it. He 
isn’t a bad man, though I know you think he is; and if it were 
in any way possible—but it really is not possible!’ 

‘Never for one single moment, did I suppose that it was,’ I 
returned rather impatiently. ‘Write to him to-day and get the 
thing over. Depend upon it, you can break the sad news without 
breaking his elderly heart. It isn’t as if you had inherited a 
comfortable competence, you know.’ 

Nora sighed and made no reply, which caused me to feel 
that I had expressed myself too brutally ; but it was expecting a 
little bit too much of me to expect that, with all my troubles 
and anxieties, I should have any commiseration to spare for 
Mr. Burgess. Moreover, I was exasperated by the thought that 
my sister was about to break off her engagement with that old 
man, not because she had no love for him (which, of course, she 
could not have), but because she loved somebody else who didn’t 
care a straw for her. 

‘Ah, if only I had inherited a comfortable competence!’ she 
exclaimed, presently. ‘Then I shouldn’t be a drag upon you, 
and it wouldn’t be my duty to marry any man who was willing to 
support me. Nobody could realise more clearly than I do that it 
is my duty to marry Mr. Burgess, and for the last few days I 
have been trying to bring myself to the point of doing my duty; 
but it’s no use. I can’t do it, Phil, and I must confess to him 
that I can’t.’ 

There were tears in her eyes, and she looked so miserable that 
I ought to have said something kind and consolatory, instead of 
returning, in surly accents, ‘ Well, well, you told me that before, 
you know, and there’s nothing more to be said about it. All you 
have to do is to write and tell him what you have told me.’ 
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She answered very meekly that she would do so. I can’t tell 
why she thought it necessary to enter upon an elaborate vindica- 
tion of Mr. Burgess’s character, to which I lent an inattentive 
ear. She was still engaged in extolling the worth of one who 
had always seemed to me to be about as worthless a member of 
the community as a respectable parish priest can be, when a fly 
was seen to drive up to the front door, whence presently descended 
a burly figure familiar to both of us. 

‘Good heavens, Phil, there he is!’ ejaculated Nora, turning 
pale with consternation. 

‘And a very good thing too,’ said I. ‘Lady Deverell has sent 
him here to ask you what you mean by it, and in less than five 
minutes you can give him the desired information. He will 
lunch with us, and after luncheon I shall leave you alone—for 
five minutes. Now mind, Nora; he has no right to be inquisi- 
torial or to demand reasons. One reason is quite sufficient for 
him, and I do implore you not to let him have more than one. 
If you do, you will be sorry for it afterwards.’ 

The caution may have been superfluous, and may also have 
been a little unfeeling; but I could not forbear from uttering it, 
and I had no time to be more explicit, because Mr. Burgess was 
already advancing towards us across the lawn, holding out both 
his huge white hands. I got the left one, and dropped it imme- 
diately after it had touched mine. He profited by its release to 
place it upon the top of Nora’s, which he held for some seconds 
in an affectionate clasp, while he explained to what circumstances 
the delightful surprise of his visit was due. He had undertaken 
to conduct a mission in a northern parish for a very dear friend 
of his, he said—I wonder why parsons of his type always describe 
brother parsons as their ‘very dear friends’—and he had only 
been obliged to come a little out of his way in order to give 
himself the pleasure of a short talk with us both. He would be 
very glad to lunch with us, and was very sorry that he had just 
missed seeing another very dear friend of his, Lady Deverell, 
who, he believed, had been staying recently in our neighbourhood. 

For the life of me I couldn’t resist asking him whether he 
hadn’t heard from her since she had left Lavenham; and, as he 
was a truthful man, he admitted, with a quick side-glance at me, 
that he had. Then we went into the house together, Nora 
looking very much like a prisoner who is conscious that even a 
plea of guilty will not avail to mitigate the punishment due to 
crime. 
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I scarcely remember what we talked about during a meal 
which the presence of the butler and two footmen rendered more 
formidable than it would have been, had we ventured to dispense 
with their services, as Nora and I usually did; but I remember 
that the labour of keeping up conversation fell entirely upon our 
guest and myself, my sister hardly opening her lips from start to 
finish. At the earliest permissible moment I mumbled some 
excuse and fled into my den. Mr. Burgess had mentioned that 
it would be necessary for him to catch the four o’clock train, so 
that there was not a great deal of time to be lost, and my earnest 
hope was that he would hear all that it concerned him to hear, if 
not within the prescribed five minutes, at least within a quarter 
of an hour. 

However, a good half-hour had elapsed, and I was debating 
whether I ought not to emerge from my retreat and assume a 
more active part in the proceedings, when a discreet tap at the 
door was followed by the entrance of the rejected one. My first 
glance at his face convinced me that he was by no means incon- 
solable ; but he closed his eyes and tried to look very woebegone 
as he sank into a chair. 

‘ My dear young friend,’ said he, ‘ I have just received a severe 
blow, which, unexpected though it was by me, has not been, I 
believe, unforeseen by you. Whether I have been fairly or 
honourably treated I leave it to you to judge. I will only say to 
you, as I have said to your sister, that I see no alternative open 
to me but to bow to her decision. I am grieved that such a 
decision should have been imposed upon her by events with which, 
perhaps, I am imperfectly acquainted ; but I bow to it.’ 

Being—as I think was but natural—somewhat irritated by the 
man’s manner, I replied that I really did not know what else he 
could do. I said it would be mere hypocrisy on my part to 
pretend that I had ever considered the match a desirable one, or 
that I regretted its abandonment. It had, in fact, in my opinion, 
been far too hastily arranged. 

‘So Lady Deverell thinks,’ sighed Mr. Burgess. ‘She may be 
right ; she generally is right, because she is always animated by 
the kindliest and most unselfish sentiments. Still I own that the 
change which I can detect in your sister’s whole mental attitude 
has saddened me. She seems to me to have set her affections 
upon the things of this world, and I greatly fear that she will 
only find out her mistake when it is beyond the reach of 
remedy.’ 
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‘ At least,’ I remarked, ‘ she hasn’t set her affections upon you, 
Mr. Burgess ; and you, I suppose, are more or less a thing of this 
world. Let us be thankful that she has been preserved from one 
irremediable mistake, and perhaps it will be time enough to 
sadden ourselves about her when we are quite sure that she has 
made another.’ 

I know that it was flippant and impertinent of me to address 
a man of double my age in that way; I know he had just cause 
for complaint, and I know he was, after his fashion, a conscientious 
sort of mortal. But I was so certain that he would have been 
less resigned to his fate if Nora had had a little money of her 
own, that I couldn’t help being rather rude to him. Besides, I 
didn’t like his half-sneering insinuation, the responsibility for 
which, I had no doubt, belonged to Lady Deverell. 

For the rest, he did not resent my impertinence. He shook 
his head and looked down at his fat, white fingers, and said he 
was very glad that he had nothing to reproach himself with in 
connection with the trial which it had pleased Heaven to lay upon 
him. He was likewise kind enough to assure me that he blamed 
neither me nor Nora, and that he proposed to remember us both 
in his prayers. Perhaps he thought that we stood in need of 
being prayed for; and perhaps, if he did, he was not very far 
wrong. I humbly and penitently admit that I am incapable of 
thinking or speaking justly about such specimens of humanity as 
Mr. Burgess. There are plenty of much worse specimens whom I 
can understand and sympathise with better; but possibly that is 
more my misfortune than my fault. In any case, I had nothing 
further to say to him which could: be accounted worth my while 
to say or his to listen to; so presently he departed to take up his 
mission work, and if, after accompanying him to the door, I made 
a face at him behind his broad back, it will be conceded that I 
had a right to relieve my feelings by making a face at somebody. 

I showed a thoroughly amiable and contented face to Nora, 
whom I hastened to rejoin. ‘So there is an end of that,’ I ob- 
served. ‘I hope we may never do a worse day’s work.’ 

She smiled at me through the tears with which her eyes were 
dimmed. ‘I am afraid it may turn out to have been a bad day’s 
work for you, Phil,’ she answered ; ‘but useless as I am, I must 
at all events make some effort to earn my own living now. The 
unfortunate thing is that there are so very few occupations open 
to a partially educated woman. There’s nursing, and there’s the 
Post Office, and there’s art needlework ; I don’t know whether one 
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could gain enough to pay for bread and butter by any of those 
employments at first, but I should think one might after a time. 
Do you suppose that Uncle John would give me house-room until 
I could see my way a little? He told me that, if the worst came 
to the worst, I might write and ask him for shelter.’ 

‘The worst,’ I remarked, ‘ hasn’t yet come to the worst, inas- 
much as I haven’t yet proclaimed my intention of casting you 
adrift. I don’t know what I have done to justify you in assuming 
that I am an incarnate fiend, but I do know that you will stay 
here and take care of your forlorn brother until further notice, 
unless you have made up your mind to quarrel with him.’ 

‘I can’t do that, Phil,’ she answered decisively. ‘ Whatever 
happens, I can’t go on living here. The truth is that Lady 
Deverell was quite right, and that I ought never to have come 
here. Of course she was right in saying that a girl ought not to 
be a guest of a bachelor; you yourself felt that, though you won’t 
admit it.’ 

‘Is it only in deference to the conventional prejudices of Lady 
Deverell that you propose to leave this house, and apply for a 
berth in the Post Office ?’ I inquired. 

She looked at me for a moment, and then answered abruptly, 
‘No, it isn’t only on account of that. What is the use of pre- 
tending any longer, Phil, when you know it all?—the whole 
shame and disgrace and humiliation of it! It is horrible even to 
speak of such things; but perhaps it is better to speak of them 
once for all—and never again—than to go on shirking them. I 
have seen by your face for a long time that you are disgusted with 
me, and well you may be! You can’t be more disgusted with me 
than I am with myself; but there it is. This miserable and 
ridiculous and contemptible thing has happened to me, and I can’t 
even be quite positive that you are the only one who has dis- 
covered it. Most mercifully, the Duke hasn’t; and I want you to 
believe, Phil, that it hasn’t happened through any fault whatsoever 
of his. All he meant was to be kind and sociable; he couldn’t 
possibly foresee that I should become the wretched idiot that I 
am. Please don’t say anything, there isn’t anything to be said. 
Only you will admit now, won’t you, that it is out of the question 
for me to go on living here?’ 

I could not tell her that I thought she ought to remain at 
Hurstbourne Castle, nor could I wish her to do so; all I could say 
was that I meant to make my home with her, and that, when she 
left, we would leave together. After all, my present appointment, 
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lucrative though it was, was not in every way satisfactory to me, 
and even if I did not obtain another immediately, we should not 
starve. I don’t think I said much more than that, because I 
knew what it must have cost her to speak out to me as she had 
done, and that no conceivable remark could be made upon the 
subject which would not pain her. 

‘My dear Phil,’ was her reply, ‘I would rather beg my bread 
from door to door than let you leave the Duke; and it isn’t only 
for your sake that Isay so. He must have somebody to look after 
his affairs, and if you desert him he will make straight for the 
bankruptcy court. Iam very grateful to you for wishing to sacri- 
fice yourself and him in order to suit my convenience, but I 
shouldn’t be in the least bit grateful if you were actually to do 
anything so insane.’ 

We argued the point for some little time, but neither of us, I 
think, really shook the resolution of the other. However, I so far 
got the best of the argument that I obtained Nora’s consent to a 
temporary prolongation of existing arrangements. Hurstbourne 
was not at all likely to revisit his estates for another six months, 
and during his absence there was no reason why she should not 
remain with me. That she was anxious to turn her back upon a 
place which must always be full of painful associations for her I 
could well understand, but I could hardly see my way to sparing 
her that degree of suffering. Rich people, when they are sick or 
sad, go abroad and travel ; poor people must needs have recourse 
to other methods of living down sorrow. For rich and poor alike 
it is but a question of time. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


I COME WHEN I AM CALLED, 


Is it the result of centuries of civilisation, or a mere vague 
inherited instinct of barbarism, that compels us to keep our troubles 
to ourselves and to mention them only at rare intervals, even to 
those from whom we would fain have no concealments? North 
American Indians are said to be our masters in the exercise of 
stoicism, and the courage which we are inclined to associate with 
good birth is for ever cropping up in the most unexpected quarters. 
Be that as it may, there is a certain class of sorrows which cannot 
be discussed with comfort or advantage, and to that class my poor 
Nora’s sorrow belonged. It was tacitly agreed upon between us 
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that the subject must be a forbidden one ; during our daily walks 
and rides we talked about every imaginable subject except that of 
which we were both thinking ; I am sure she knew that I would 
gladly have consoled her, had consolation been possible, while I, on 
my side, was only too well aware that she was not the less 
mortified and miserable because she kept up such a brave show 
of cheerfulness. 

Everything went on as if nothing was the matter; only every- 
thing had lost its savour. The days had gone by for ever when 
the bare facts of existence and robust health and of having one 
another’s company, as well as good horses to ride, had sufficed for 
our common contentment; in vain for us nature set about that 
slow annual awakening which appeals more to the young than 
to those who have seen many springs come and go; in vain the 
hedgerows broke into bud and the crocuses and daffodils made 
bright patches of colour in the borders ; in vain the bitter east 
winds of March yielded to the sunshine and showers of April, and 
the new year (which ought, of course, to begin at the vernal 
equinox, instead of in mid-winter) held out flattering promises of 
change. We knew that the only change which was in store for 
us was not going to be a change for the better, and it was hardly 
worth our while to maintain that elaborate affectation of jollity 
upon which we expended such gallant efforts. The present never 
forgives, and the past never returns; do what we would, we could 
not be what we had been a few short months before—pa n’était 
plus ¢a. 

It was at this time that I composed a dozen or so of those 
sonnets which, as a benevolent critic afterwards remarked, had the 
ring of true pathos. Other critics failed to detect that quality in 
them, and, upon dispassionate reperusal, I must confess that I 
fail to detect it myself. But that is only because I am nota poet. 
Had I been dowered with the gift of putting my thoughts into 
appropriate language, I must have been pathetic; for nobody could 
have realised more clearly than I did the tragic comedy of the 
whole situation. What, indeed, could have been more tragi-comic 
than that the life of such a girl as Nora should be unwittingly 
spoilt by a commonplace, good-hearted nonentity like Hurstbourne? 
It is true that very few lives are really spoilt by one unlucky love 
affair, and I naturally hoped that hers would not be; still, I 
almost believe that the first love is the sole genuine one, and, in 


any case, there was little likelihood of her making a speedy 
recovery. 
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Well, I had a sufficiency of prosaic matters to claim my atten- 
tion during the intervals of poetic inspiration. I suppose the 
details of Hurstbourne’s gradual progress towards insolvency would 
not interest the reader as much as they interested me; so I will 
not dwell upon them. But I may mention that scarcely a day’s 
post came in without bringing demands upon me which I could 
not meet without imprudence, and that, as the days grew into 
weeks, it became more and more evident to me that he had 
plunged out of his depth. I wrote to him again and again, asking 
him plainly at last whether he wished to sink, since there could 
be no doubt that his swimming powers must ere long be exhausted. 
Sometimes he answered, and sometimes he didn’t; he might have 
spared himself the trouble of answering at all, for such replies as 
he vouchsafed to me were not even remotely to the purpose. 

‘You ought never to have let him out of your sight,’ said 
Nora—I was so worried at times that she perceived my distress, 
and made me tell her all about it; women can always manage to 
do that with us, and I wish with all my heart that they couldn’t 
—‘ you ought never to have let him out of your sight. You 
know what he is, and that he can’t help doing what the people 
about him do, unless there is somebody at hand to put a salutary 
check upon him. As far as that goes, he knows it himself. I 
think, if you were a true friend, you would follow him up to 
London, Phil; you can’t doubt that he would be delighted to 
welcome you.’ 

I assured her that I could perfectly well doubt it; added to 
which, I had duties to perform where I was. Her suggestion 
struck me as eminently feminine and unpractical; it was no part 
of my avocations to cling to the tail of a donkey who was bent 
upon precipitating himself over a cliff, and so I told her. Yet when, 
in the beginning of May, I received a somewhat urgent letter 
from Hurstbourne, begging me to run up to Berkeley Square for 
a few days, as he was anxious to consult me upon matters of busi- 
ness, I could not do otherwise than obey the summons. 

‘Now mind, Phil,’ was Nora’s parting injunction to me, ‘ you 
are not to hurry back on my account. I shall be very well taken 
care of by the servants, and you will probably find that the Duke 
is in much greater need of being taken care of than I am.’ 

That was a probability which was not to be contested; but I 
had little expectation of finding Hurstbourne in a mood to be 
influenced by any wise advice of mine; nor, as a matter of fact, 
could I induce him to listen for a moment to the statement upon 
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which I embarked as soon as he had done telling me what pleasure 
it gave him to see me again and what a good fellow I was to have 
come so promptly when I was called. 

‘ Yes, yes, my dear chap,’ he interrupted; ‘but I really haven't 
time to go inte figures now. I must be off in a minute, and 
there are people coming to dinner, and after that I shall have to 
look in at half a dozen places. To-morrow morning, though, we'll 
have a palaver, and then you and the lawyers had better meet and 
try to muddle things out somehow among you; I'll be hanged if J 
can make head or tail of them!’ 

For a few seconds he stood pinching his lower lip between his 
thumb and forefinger, and looking a little glum ; then he pulled 
himself together, glanced at his watch and hurried towards the 
door of the library in which he had received me, 

‘I can’t stop, said he. ‘You'll make yourself at home and 
order what you want, won’t you? Why didn’t you bring Miss 
Nora? Iwish you had. There’s a room all ready for her, you 
know, as soon as she cares to come and occupy it; but my mother 
will arrange about that with you.” 

Lady Charles, when I went upstairs to pay my respects to her, 
was indeed more pressing in her kindly offers of hospitality than 
I could have wished her to be, and it was no easy task tomake the 
excuses which had to be made. There was, of course, no ostensible 
reason why Nora should not come up to town at once; I could only 
fence this question by saying that perhaps she would come by-and- 
by, that she was a little out of sorts at present and scarcely fit to 
face much fatigue, and so forth. I dare say Lady Charles might 
have smelt a rat, if she had not been the most unsuspecting of 
women, and if she had not been a good deal preoccupied with her 
own affairs and those of her son. 

‘I’m afraid Arthur has been getting into difficulties,’ she said, 
rather anxiously—her speaking of Hurstbourne as ‘Arthur,’ instead 
of ‘his Grace,’ was always a sure sign of mental disquietude on 
her part—‘ has he told you about them? No? Well, it isn’t 
really serious, I hope; though he has been quite extraordinarily 
unfortunate with his horses so far.’ 

‘Tf he is in difficulties, he must be persuaded to retrench, I 
observed. 

‘Oh, yes, I am sure he will do that, if necessary. But in the 
meantime he must live in a style befitting his rank, and it would 
be a great mistake to submit to the arrogance of Paul Gascoigne, 
who loses no opportunity of reminding people that he is the late 
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Duke’s heir. He has been entertaining as profusely and extrava- 
gantly as if he were some mushroom American millionaire, which, 
unluckily, is just the sort of vulgar self-assertion that succeeds in 
these days. Our purse is not long enough to compete with his; 
but at least we do mix in society as good as he can secure, and 
perhaps a little more select. The Duke and Duchess of Saxe- 
Groschen-Pfennighausen are dining with us to-night.’ 

That was indeed a legitimate cause for pride and gratification, 
and I had nothing to say in disparagement of it. I don’t know 
that it costs much more to entertain royalties at dinner than to 
provide a similar repast for mere British commoners, nor would it 
have been at all beyond the Duke of Hurstbourne’s power to feast 
royal personages in that way, if only he had kept within his in- 
come in other respects. But, as Nora had too truly said, he could 
not help doing what those about him did, and the magnates of the 
turf are, I take it, for the most part men of considerable wealth. 

I had not the honour of sitting down to table with their 
Serene Highnesses. My evening repast was served to me in 
another room, with many apologies and full explanations of the 
inexorable laws of etiquette. Later on I was vouchsafed a glimpse 
of these exalted beings, as well as of other starred and ribboned 
individuals, in the drawing-rooms, but Hurstbourne and his 
mother went off to some entertainment the moment that their 
guests had departed; so it was not until the following morning 
that I was enabled to enter upon matters of business and finance. 
Then I was closeted for half an hour with my patron and with a 
grave representative of the firm of family lawyers, and then it was 
that my worst apprehensions were more than confirmed. Things 
were very bad indeed, and, as far as I could see, were going to be 
worse. It was not only that large sums had already been borrowed 
and that mortgages were freely spoken of, but that there were 
heavy debts of honour which must absolutely be discharged forth- 
with, and which there was not anything like enough money in the 
bank to defray. 

‘It just comes to this,’ I said at length: ‘you may be tided 
over this crisis; but only on condition that you enter at once 
upon a strict course of economy, which will have to be persevered 
in for several years to come. If you haven’t strength of mind 
enough to face that necessity, nobody and nothing in the world 
can save you from permanent ruin.’ 

The man of law backed me up, though he stated his views 
with rather more deference and circumlocution ; but Hurstbourne 
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did not seem to be greatly impressed by either of us. He said 
we should have to do the best we could, and that, if he was to 
come to grief, he must come to grief. 

‘ Anyhow, I’m not quite at my last gasp yet,’ he added. ‘The 
luck must turn some time, and, if there’s any justice, I ought 
to win a pot of money at Kempton Park and Manchester and 
Sandown. You fellows don’t understand that no man can race 
without running risks.’ 

I ventured to think that that was just what we did under- 
stand; but he was not amenable to the dictates of reason and 
common sense. Afterwards he told me confidentially that it was 
a sheer waste of breath to talk to him about reducing his estab- 
lishment and selling his thoroughbreds at that particular juncture. 
For various reasons the thing couldn’t be done just then without 
an immense pecuniary sacrifice; added to which, everybody would 
laugh at him if he were to show the white feather so soon after 
having made a bold start. ‘And even if I didn’t mind being 
laughed at by everybody else, I couldn’t stand being laughed at 
by Paul Gascoigne. Do you see?’ 

I saw; and I said I was very sorry to see that he was such an 
unspeakable ass, whereat he burst out laughing. In replying to 
some further observations and questions of mine, he informed me 
that Miss St. George was in London with her aunt and that he 
met her pretty frequently. 

‘It would do you good to watch Paul’s sour face when I dance 
with her,’ said he. ‘Paul can do one or two things; he’s a toler- 
ably good speaker, I believe, and of course, with all his money, he 
can give his friends a first-class dinner. But he can’t dance, and 
Miss St. George can.’ 

I doubted whether it would make me much happier to look on 
at the spectacle alluded to; but, such as it was, I was privileged 
to witness it that evening, when Hurstbourne and Lady Charles 
kindly insisted upon dragging me toa ball at which Lady Deverell 
and her niece were also present. Hurstbourne’s attentions to the 
latter lady were so marked that everybody noticed them; I 
suppose he must have intended them to be noticed. As for 
Mr. Gascoigne, he certainly did look sour; and so, for the matter 
of that, did my esteemed friend, Lady Deverell. 

‘So you have come up from the country,’ were the first words 
with which her ladyship greeted me. ‘You have been sent for, 
perhaps? Not that you are likely to do much good, if all that I 
hear is true. Have you brought Nora with you ?’ 
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I replied that I had not done so, as I had hoped only to be 
detained a few days in London. In answer to further interroga- 
tories, I had to admit that my stay was likely to be a longer one 
than I had anticipated ; whereupon Lady Deverell surprised me a 
little by rejoining : 

‘Then I hope you will let Nora come to me while you are 
here. You can’t leave her at Hurstbourne Castle all by herself, 
and really, if you will believe me, Lady Charles Gascoigne is not 
the sort of chaperon whom your poor dear mother would have 
chosen for her daughter. May I write to Nora to-morrow and tell 
her that you consent to my taking charge of her fora time? I 
am obliged to take my niece about, so that she need not be afraid 
of being dull, and I am sure you, on your side, must feel that she 
will be rather safer with me than with those people.’ 

No doubt she would; although the obstacles which I saw in 
the way of her aecepting hospitality from ‘those people’ might 
not be precisely the ones'alluded to by Lady Deverell. I was not 
quick-witted enough to guess why this old friend of ours was so 
anxious to assume the temporary guardianship of my sister; I 
thought she really meant to be kind, and I thought also that I 
might do a great deal worse than take advantage of her proffered 
kindness. It was evident to me that I should have to stay on in 
Berkeley Square; I was very uneasy about Hurstbourne, and did 
not want to leave him, if I could possibly help it; yet, supposing 
that I did stay, it would be almost impossible to resist the impor- 
tunities of Lady Charles, unless I either told her the truth (which 
was out of the question), or could plead as an excuse that Lady 
Deverell, who, after all, had provided my sister with a home when 
we had been deprived of our own, possessed a prior claim upon 
Nora’s companionship. 

Actuated by these considerations, I said: ‘ Well, thank you; 
it is very good of you, and I will write to Noraabout it. I don’t 
know whether she is particularly ambitious of coming up to 
London; but I am afraid I shall not be able to return north yet 
awhile.’ 

‘That is all settled then,’ returned Lady Deverell, who 
appeared to think that the assent of the person chiefly concerned 
was a quantité négligeable. ‘She shall be made welcome, and I 
hope there is no necessity for me to assure you that I shall be very 
careful to avoid introducing her to anyone of whom your mother 
would have disapproved. Of course I am not responsible for her 

being already acquainted with the Duke of Hurstbourne.’ 
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‘I should never dream of being so unjust as to hold you 
responsible for that calamity,’ I answered ; ‘ you can’t even prevent 
your own niece from dancing with the wicked Duke, I observe.’ 

I think Lady Deverell must have been deprived of her self- 
control by the episodes of the evening, for instead of snubbing me 
she said: ‘ Leila is an obstinate, contradictious fool!’ Then she 
dived’ into her pocket, drew forth a big pocket-handkerchief, and 
blew a resounding blast upon her nose. 

‘ Not,’ she resumed, after a pause, during which she may have 
had time to reflect upon the imprudence of her language, ‘ not, 
mind you, that I am in the least degree afraid of your ducal 
friend. He is three parts ruined already, and before this time 
next year he will probably be residing at Boulogne or some such 
place upon an allowance made to him by his trustees. No; it is 
nothing to me whether he dances with my niece or with somebody 
else on the brink of a voleano. You, I am afraid, are likely to 
suffer when the crash comes; but that is only what I foresaw and 
forewarned you of from the outset.’ 

Not being ready with any adequate rejoinder, I fell back and 
shortly afterwards effected my escape. Full well I knew that the 
crash was coming ; perhaps it was a good thing that, in view of 
its imminence, Nora should be furnished with an unamiable, yet 
useful and wealthy, protectress. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE WRECKER. 


F Gray were living now, probably his idea of Paradise would be 
to lie on a sofa, and eternally read new novels by Mr. Steven- 
son. He would, perhaps, even prefer them to those of the 
younger Crébillon. Certainly one never wearies of them, though 
one prefers to intersperse them with Miss Austen, and a few other 
favourite authors. The Wrecker (Cassells) was a splendid novel 
for a magazine, because one was always panting after the secret, 
as in old days of Wilkie Collins. It is also a splendid novel to 
read as a whole, by reason of the style, the descriptions, the 
human nature in its pages.. Fortunately it is quite safe to praise 
Mr. Stevenson now, though he is so successful; somehow nobody 
hates him, and insults his admirers. It may not be quite so safe 
to ‘ hesitate dislile,’ but, in the case of The Wrecker, about my 
one dislike I have no hesitation. The secret, when we arrive at 
it, is a horrible and hideous secret. Had I been Mr. Lothian 
Dodd, I never could have become the ‘ bosom friend’ of Mr, Car- 
thew, nor taken him by the hand. It is too strong. Fighting is 
one thing: let Allan Breck kill his half-dozen in fair battle, or 
Umslopogaas, or Achilles, pile up his heaps of warriors slain. But 
murder, and such murder, is a very different matter—the shooting 
of fellows who cower, and make no resistance. Surely this might 
have been otherwise ordered, and that with no great difficulty. 
With all their faults, one hopes that Irishmen do not throw sudden 
knives, like Mac, in the scene which brings down death. Could it not 
have been arranged that the crew of the Flying Scud should fight a 
pitched battle with the crew of the Currency Lass? A man like 
Carthew, an English gentleman and an artist, would rather have 
starved or drowned, one thinks, than have shot innocent men in 
cold blood. Then one would miss the powerful and sickening scene 
of the remorse. The secret poisons the book for one simple taste, 
for a pacific reader who has not blenched at all the butcher’s 
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bills of romance ‘from Homer to Haggard.’ It is like the execu- 
tion of ‘ Milady ’ in Dumas, but still more repulsive. 

There ends my dislike, or nearly ends. Perhaps the method- 
of telling the tale, which involves a story within a story, and a 
description of a long sea voyage, after another and most admira- 
ble description of another long sea voyage, perhaps the two 
captains, Wicks and Nares, become a little confusing ; ‘ parts’ 
and portions of the narrative are ‘doubled’ as it were. For the 
rest, it is a magnificent yarn. Pinkerton is a pleasingly idealised 
American of his type; Mamie is perhaps the best petticoat among 
Mr. Stevenson’s rather petticoatless tales. The Scotch scenes and 
characters are as good and national as ever ; the Adventure of the 
Intoxicated Young Man in Paris is worthy of the author of 
‘The Young Man and the Cream Tarts.’ . The picture of the 
pleasant isle is like a calenture to an involuntary dweller in Ken- 
sington. One envies Mr. Stevenson as Heine envied Merlin in 
the green deeps of Broceliande. As usual, Mr, Stevenson puts 
his mark on the book by an excess of ‘style’ here and there. 
An anxious man has ‘a haggard knot of corrugations on his brow.’ 
Mr. Edgar Saltus might be pleased with a haggard knot of corru- 
gations. However, it is a magnificent yarn, and Rumour, full of 
tongues, alleges that there are to be more romances, on the 
heather, on the hills, beside the lochs, with Charlie and his men. 
Barbizon, and San Francisco, and the islands are mighty well, but 
one would rather be in the wood of Appen, with Allan Breck, 
among the bracken and the blaeberries. 


* * 


* 

The Jacobite Muse seems to be awake again: it is the old story, 
Victria causa Deis placuit sed victa puellis. As a matter of his- 
tory, ‘dead hope’ never tenanted the breast of Tearlach. He 
was still conspiring, still hoping, in 1782, still full of the ‘dreams 
of exiles,’ in spite of Miss Picton’s verses. 


CHARLIE'S ROSE. 


Drummossie moorland over 

There’s nought to slay or save : 

The huntsmen are to cover, 

The quarry’s to his cave. 

There’s not a flag left flying 

That a Highland clansman knows, 

Not a flower of ours but’s dying 
Save*Charlie’s Rose, 
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For burial or for bridal 

Standeth the kirk-gate wide ? 

Alas, the priest is idle, 

And widowed sits the bride. 

And, reaping-tide or sowing, 

Time laughs the while he goes 

By graves where weeds are growing 
With Charlie’s Rose. 





The Cause’s arles are taken, 
The Cause’s knell is tolled, 
And Cluny’s faith is shaken, 
And Keppoch’s heart is cold. 
But aye though we wax colder, 
Still June by June she grows, 
As staunch as targe to shoulder, 
Charlie’s Rose! 


There’s not a wind can kindle— 
The Eastlan’ wind or west— 
Gray ash of hopes that dwindle 
And die in Tearlach’s breast. 
But still for Charlie’s sake, lass, 
June after June she blows 
For winds to toss and take, lass— 

Charlie’s Rose! 

ELLA PICTON. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Brander Matthews, with whom it is always pleasant to 
quarrel, has devoted his energy to an essay of some length, in 
Harper’s Magazine, on ‘ American Spelling.’ Please observe the 
notes of quotation, ‘meant sarcastic.’ Well, it is - American 
spelling—it is the way in which American compositors spell, and 
our compositors don’t. Mr. Matthews quotes Mr. Lounsbury, 
who wonders how any educated man can ‘get excited over the 
subject at all.” I share Mr. Lounsbury’s amazement. Why does 
Mr. Matthews get excited? Non est tanti. The beginning of 
the trouble seems to be that, when the Copyright affair was dis- 
cussed, some English papers objected that, if English works were 
‘set up’ in America for the English market, then the American 
spelling would come back here in our own books. This is a 
natural objection, Americans spell in one way, we in another, 
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Both ways are arbitrary and conventional, but we naturally prefer 
the way to which we are accustomed. There is no harm in that. 
I once edited an American poet, Mr. Poe, and I kept his American 
spelling, vainly urging a hope that when Americans bought, or 
stole, as, alas! they then occasionally did, our English books, they 
would keep owr spelling. But this one lonely example of inter- 
national comity produced no effect. Ido not mind an American 
printing ‘traveler,’ or ‘honor, in an American book. Let him 
print ‘travler’ if he chooses, on the ‘ labour-saving principle.’ 
It is his affair; he likes it. But the author of an English book 
does not like these devices in his own productions. It is all a 
matter of custom. Mr. Matthews says that I myself say asphalte, 
when I should, in English, say asphalt, or asphaltwm. Really I 
did not notice which of the two modern words I used. It is all 
one to me: I cannot get excited over it. 

Then we say ‘bureaux;’ the American plural is ‘ bureaus,’ 
Perhaps they also say ‘ phenomenons ;’ we say ‘ phenomena.’ Does 
Mr. Matthews say ‘phenomenons’? It might look a little odd, 
but no doubt it is all right. Phenomenon has become an English 
word ; whether we give it a Greek or an English plural is purely 
a matter of custom. Neither phenomenons nor phenomena take 
a verb in the singular, as the Greek does. If we say ‘ these 
phenomena seem quaint,’ we do noharm. And perhaps Americans 
blamelessly say ‘these phenomenons seem quaint.’ We do not 
say ‘those phenomena seems quaint.’ We draw the line some- 
where. Does Mr. Matthews speak of geological ‘stratums,’ or 
‘strata’? I have observed persons who say ‘that strata is,’ or 
‘these stratas are eccentric.’ This can hardly be right, but it is 
Democratic. We, surely, say ‘cherubs’ at least as often as we say 
‘cherubim.’ I would not call a pair of twins ‘little cherubim,’ 
as it seems we Britons do. But what is the dual of cherub, or 
has it any? Mr. Matthews, if I understand him, thinks that 
Thomas Campbell pronounced ‘ the soldier’s sepulchre’ as ‘ sepul- 
-chree,’ to rhyme to ‘canopy,’ ‘artillery,’ and the rest. Some 
think that Campbell wrote ‘cemetery,’ not ‘sepulchre:’ this 
appears to be a question for Editors. I would be glad to know 
how Mr, Matthews knows that ‘Homer and the trouveres (sic) and 
the Minnesingers practised their art without the aid of letters.’ 
As to Homer, he may study and, if he can, refute Bergk and 
Willamowitz Moellendorff, who says that Wolf’s theory is exploded. 
I know nothing about the Minnesingers: that the Trouvéres, or 
some of them, could write I will gladly stake my ultimate dollar, 
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In brief, we do not say that English spelling is ‘ infallible;’ we do 
say that we prefer to have our English books printed in our 
English spelling, just as the Americans prefer to have English 
books in American spelling. Nothing can be more natural. When 
a reviewer, on the other hand, objects to an American book that 
its spelling is American, he is exactly like the American who 
objects to an Englishman that he speaks with an English accent. 
What else is he to speak in? Does a Canadian find fault with a 
Frenchman for speaking with a French accent? Are we all to 
adopt the American accent? Beautiful and melodious as it is, we 
must be allowed to use our own accent, not at all grudging the 
Americans their own, as, also, we should not grudge them their 
own spelling. When a reviewer takes that line, we may be pretty 
sure that he has not read the book entrusted to him, and that he 
is merely an indolent gabbler. Really, we should not ‘ get ex- 
cited’ over the subject; but as we purchase our own books occa- 
sionally (not often), we may modestly express a wish to have 
them printed according to our own familiar conventions, not in 
accordance with those of American compositors. 

As to American idioms, like ‘back of’ for ‘behind,’ ‘ belongs 
here,’ ‘all the time’ for ‘always,’ surely the Americans have a 
perfect right to those flowers of speech, and to many new and 
beautiful words, like ‘fictional,’ If ‘educational, why not 
‘fictional’? But we, here, can or should do without them. In 
defence of some of them it is said that they are old English pro- 
vincial words. They may be as old as Hengist and Horsa, but 
we can get on without their assistance; they are provincial here, 
not literary, In America they may be central and literary, but I 
doubt it. Our provincialisms in America, like our rabbits in 
Australia, seem to thrive, and are ‘ very rapid multipliers,’ as the 
little girl says in Punch. 

* * 
* 

The Author is also a pleasant paper to quarrel with. Mr, 
Besant objects, and rightly, to the carelessness of paragraphists, 
but is it not a little careless to assert that a half-crown book costs 
twenty-six shillings? Mr. Besant laments the scattering of a 
single writer’s books among many publishers as a trouble which 
will not exist when relations between authors and publishers are 
equitably settled. But a man’s books may be thus éparpillés, 
though he has nothing to complain of in his publishers. One 
firm puts forth one kind of book, another deals in another kind. 
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Mr. Murray does not vend shilling novels much, nor does Mr. 
Arrowsmith venture his capital in works on Prehistoric Greece. 
If you write in both kinds your productions must be scattered. 
And what single firm could endure the burden of all the books 
some of us manage to have a hand in? Sextus Empiricus would 
have become a weariness to any solitary house. There are many 
other blameless reasons for doing business with several publishers, 
inconvenient as the practice is, on the whole, in various ways. A 
writer in The Author seems to defend the practice of interviewing. 
‘ Zola, or Daudet, or Rénan (sic) can always be interviewed at any 
length.’ I suppose they like talking and being advertised by the 
publication of their talk. But everyone does not like it. Happily, 
no mere literary person need be interviewed if he detests the 
practice. ‘No interviewers need apply,’ he says, and nobody is 
any the worse. If a writer on ‘ Ladies in Journalism’ be accu- 
rate, ladies have to interview persons who are ‘not gentlemen.’ 
But then the young woman who said ‘ It’s quite easy to get heaps 
of work if the editor’s gone on you,’ was not a lady. The preva- 
lent expression of such an idea by ladies would stand very much 
in the way of their getting ‘ heaps of work.’ Only the undeniably 
plain would have a chance. By one of nature’s compensations, 
they are often not less gifted with brains than their comelier 
sisters. But, Mr. Author, what does this paragraph mean ?-— 

‘ Professor Max Miiller’s lectures on “India” are to appear in 
a new edition. Mr. Gifford’s lectures will also advance to a new 
edition of the first volume, and the first appearance of the fourth 
volume (Longmans).’ 

Who is ‘ Mr. Gifford’? James VI. made the carles lords, though 
he did not make the carlines ladies. Lord Gifford’s lectures—that 
is, the lectures founded by Lord Gifford—are probably alluded 
to, as Mr. Max Miiller is Gifford Lecturer in the University of 
Glasgow. 

* * 
* 

The University Match, this year, offered three sunny days of 
the most varied hopes and fears. There never was a match like 
it. Neither side had a bowler of the first class. Mr. Berkeley and 
Mr. Jackson came nearest—but at what a distance—to Mr. Woods 
or Mr. A. G. Steel. Oxford, with two good wickets down for 0, 
was in a sad taking; with six down for 350 was in a false Para- 
dise. Mr. Jardine’s only fault, in his 140, was a tendency to place 
his leg where his bat would more lawfully have been situated. 
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This was when he had made 97, As for Mr, Hill, we never saw, 
and never: shall see, the like of his hitting. He simply bombarded 
the spectators. Four consecutive fours were the great achievement 
in his 114. “Fhen Oxford started the bowling with slows, as in 
Mr.. Ridley’s time, and Cambridge suicidally ran themselves . out. 
Going in, with 200 to the wrong side, they outwore and broke 
the Oxford bowling, in spite of Mr. Berkeley’s gallant efforts,. A 
score of 315 for five wickets looked like victory. But fresh 
bowlers on a new day altered that. Mr, Streatfeild’s 116 was all 
but. faultless. Mr. Latham and Mr. Douglas were worthy to be 
his peers. But Mr. Jardine’s fielding was the gem of the match. 
His agility and accuracy of return are unrivalled. Mr. Palairet’s 
catch, made shortly after he had severely injured his hand, was 
also notable. .Then Oxford began with a duck and a run out: 
eight wickets to make 170—it was still ‘anybody’s match.’ The 
happy thought of putting in Mr. Berkeley fourth instead of last 
was Oxford’s salvation. He is, and has long been, an excellent bat. 
In his 38 he only now and then exhibited the bowler’s wild hori- 
zontal slog. He did it once too often. Mr. Jardine’s second 
innings of 38: was even more brilliant. than his first had been. 
With his injured hand Mr. Palairet made his 70 splendidly. 
Mr. Jackson, throughout, bowled with wonderful judgment and 


courage; and Mr. Gay is an excellent wicket-keeper.. Mr. Fry 
and. Mr. Case deserve a good word from history. Mr. Wood 
proved that slows are too little studied: It was a wonderful 
display of batting and fielding on both sides. 


A. LANG. 





